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WASHINGTON 





UNIVERSITY. 


Ss, MO., 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue, 
WHICH INCLUDES 


s, THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


b, THE SCHOOL, OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


I. 


}, Bachelor of Arts. 
9, Bachelor of Science. 
§, Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 
4, Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 
§, Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
6, Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy, 
1. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
8, The usual higher degzees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 18 and 14, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
Wand 21, 189d. 


IL HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue, 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


Ill. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 


HALSEY C. IVES, DrrecTor. 





IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 21, 
1698, 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday ang Wednes 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL, 


LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednts- 
day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School. for Co'lege, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examination Saturday, June 12, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1898. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DrrEcTOR. 
This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 

years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 


Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
16, Friday, Sept. 16, 1898. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and ©e-ust Streets. : 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 189s. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 








ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


Flowers, and it is a matter of congratulation 
to educators that books on Nature Study are 
multiplying Teachers need them. The flow- 
¢r-world is fullof beautyand poetry. To fill 
the child- mind with gems of this poetry, and 
open its eyes to the beauty and wisdom that 
lie hid in plant-life, is a noble work. “LIT- 
TLE LESSONS IN PLANT-LIFE,” by Mrs. H. 
H. Richardson, teacherin Springfield School, 
Richmond, Va., presents a plan by which 
the teacher can skillfully do this work. 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


Teachers ordering one dozen or more will 
have a desk copy sent free. Address, 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
RICHTIOND, VA. 


























IF YOU TEACH 
Bookkeeping 
YOU WILL BE INTERESTED 
IN THE WORKS WHICH WE 
PUBLISH ON THAT SUBJECT. 


Send for free specimen pages and 
booklet. 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 
, PUBLISHERS, 


Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol- 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and Stenography an 
Business Forms. 4ll departments open to women. 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 


ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien- 
tific and technical work all new. Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University. 


Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer- 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER‘ 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President 





HARTMAN’S 
Patent Sliding Window 
Blinds. 


HARTMAN’S 

Blinds operated with Pat. 
Friction Block Springs. 
the best in the world 
for the purpose. 


HARTMAN’S 
Patent Weight-Balanced 
Sliding Blinds, a Magnifi- 
cent success: 


HARTMAN’S 

i ASR Superior Fly Screens: 
These Blinds are specially recommended for 
Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu. 
ally receive rough usage; children cannot 
swing on them, or easily injure them; many 
thousands are already placed in public schools, 
with great satisfaction to the teachers. Send 
for circular, or send 6 cts. instamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
No. 107 Lincoln Ave. Crestline, Ohio, U. 8. A. 








Standard American Brand. 
w& Established 1860, 








The old reliable 


STEEL PENS... 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Ask for “26” card, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 
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the January, 1898, number, and all 
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March 1, 188. 
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A Choice Library of Thirty Volumes 


-.. FOR. 


PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE AND 
GRAMMAR GRADES. 











ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 
1516 Locust St. 


Mention American Journal of Education. 


211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


BDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO , | 


—o— R Gr, 

pp. Bds. Clo. of Bk, 

1. Atsop's Fables ....... Illust’d 127 $0.30 $0.50 18) 

2. Grimm’s Tales . 144.40) =—.60 (Oy 

3. Am. Hist. Stories, Vol. I 198.3650 8, 4&5 

4. Am. Hist. Stories, Vol. I11.... 158.860 8, 4&5 

5. Am. Hist. Stories, Vol, III... 150.86 ~—.50 8, 4&5 

6. Am. Hist. Stories, Vol IV.. 174.3650 3, 4&5 

7. Stories of Columbus. 180) «£40 60 BR 

8. Stories of Industry, Vol. I - 172 «40.60 8, 4&5 

9. Stories of Industry, Vol. II. ey 176 — («0 60 3, 4&5 

10. Ethics; Sto. for Home and School ws 197 =.40 60 3, 4&5 

ll. Little Flower Folks, Vol. ses 188 .B0) 0.50 OB 

12 Little Flower Folks, Vol. II 130 «6300 5B 

| 8. The Great West .... 176 «6.30.50 Bd 

| 14. Cortes and Montezuma...... 160 BO) OBR 

| 15, Pizarro; Conquest of Peru. 04 128 .30 50 3&4 

16. Stories of Massachusetts 358 .50) .75 | 4&5 

17. Geography for Young Folks 136 3050 RB 

Is. Storyland of Stars 165.40 660 4&5 

lJ. Stories from Animal Land 176 50) 75 Bh 

20. Our Fatherland—Cloth 160 «50 50 4&5 

| ¥ 21. Stories of Australasia.. 220 40 “60 8, 4&5 

| 22. Stories of India .... 200.40 -.60 3, 4&5 

| 28. Stories of China se le 194 = .40 0 2, 8&5 

24, Stories of Northern Europe. 190 40 = .60 2, 3&5 

25. Nature’s Stories, Vol. I wp 216 40 «60 «1&2 

26. Nature’s Stories, Vol. II........... “s 240 490.60 RB 

27. Patriotism... : " 264 40 60 4&5 

28. Choice Selec. Northend 144.50) 60 4&5 

29, stories from Shakespeare, Vol. I 166.65 50 4&) 

50. Stories from Shakespeare, Vol. II 156 50) 50 A 
} Total List Price in Boards and Cloth, $11.84 $16.45 
| Price $10.00 $15.00 








WALKS AND TALKS. silken Smith. 
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‘ 


The author is best known to the educational public by his re- 
markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’’ ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to vou about it. 
It contains thirty-one talks, most of them to you. Hesays: ‘‘You 
see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at 
all.’’ ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’’ These 
are some of the sayings about it. rats’’ 
is alone worth the price asked for it. 


sé 


The one chapter on 


Good paper binding, postpaid, ~ 


30c. 
Cloth, postpaid, - - = 


PRICE : 65c. 


Every Teacher in the Land Ought to Read 
WALKS AND TALKS. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


Second and Vine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


[A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


A PRETTY 





SURPRISE. 9, 


Our beautifully illustrated ani 
charmingly tound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proveds 
pretty surprise for booklovers, ani 
has had an immense sale. Now We 
have a new edition printed in larget 
type with more and finer illustrations. 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gil 
top, remarkably handsome cloth biné- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre 
viously published at less than $1.50 











This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


It has 30 full page and SI half page 
Engravings. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 


Second and Vine Streets 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. ° 
J. G. REYNOLDS, EpITor AND MANAGER. 


Terms, per year, in advance. ....... Je eBauani scot $1.00 
Single Copy . : ae 10 





SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


We have for some time been urging the es- 
tablishment of school savings banks as a means 
of training the children in systemmatic saving. 
This is a part of child training that ought to be 
developed very early in life and, as it is almost 
entirely overlooked by the vast majority of par- 
ents, if the boys and girls are ever to be taught 
the great lessons of economy and saving they 
must be so trained in the public schools. Many 
places of the East have established the school 
savings bank and we believe, in every instance, 
it has been a success from the start. 

The plan of Prof. Peter H. Herzog, principal 
of the Blair School, St. Louis, as described in 
the Republic, is a very good one and makes 
the matter a very simple one. He says: 
“Na one principal could do it alone. It must 
be authorized by the Board of Education, and 
the Board should have official control of it. 
There are several plans which could be success- 
fully put into execution, but the one which 
seems to meet with the most favor is that of 
having stamps of various denominations which 
the teachers could issue to pupils in their rooms 
as receipts for pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, 
or any amount of money the child may care to 
add to its savings. 
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“At first thought this would seem to suggest 
all sorts of complications, but it is as simple as 
can be in its working out. For instance, sup- 
posing the Board were to authorize it, stamps 
worth a certain sum would be issued to the 
principal of each school. He would be held re- 
sponsible for that amount, and he in turn wauld 
issue the stamps to the teachers in his corps 
on demand, and hold each responsible for the 
amount given to her. The teachers in turn 
would give them to the children as receipts for 
any amount deposited with them by the pupils, 
and the stamps outstanding would serve as a 
check upon both teachers and principal. 

“No bookkeeping would be necessary under 
this system, and yet every cent of the money 
could be properly accounted for. If a principal 
were ta issue say $50 worth of stamps to a 
teacher he would expect either the stamps or 
the money when it came to an accounting be- 
tween them. Neither would it be necessary for 
either to keep any books of the transactions be- 
tween the principal and his teachers further 
than a note of the amount issued to each. 

“When the teacher returned for more stamps 
it would mean that she had sold all that had 
been issued to her, and the principal would call 
upon her for the cash before he gave her any 
more. Once a week the principals would turn 
in the cash collected in their districts ta the 
Board, and the Board would expect either cash 
or stamps equal to the amount issued to the 
principals when the time came for a new issue 
of stamps to the principals. 

“Every scholar opening an account with the 
schoal bank would be given a little book, in 
which he would paste the stamps given to him 
in return for his deposit, and these stamps would 
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show the amount of the banks’ indebtedness to 
him as clearly as a written statement made by 
the receiving teller of any other bank. Besides, 
it would be simpler and much less troublesame. 
“The Board would arrange with some bank 
or trust company to receive the deposits, or 
they could be placed in several banks, and chil- 
dren wishing to withdraw their accounts could 
do so without greater trouble than is experi- 
enced in dealing with any bank or savings insti- 
tution. In other cities where the thing has been 
tried it has been found to work perfectly, and 
the results attained are something beyond belief. 

“Thousands of dollars are collected in this 
way every year by the schools where the school 
savings bank is in operation. It is entirely prac- 
ticable, the children learn a lesson in economy 
that is not equaled by any other course of train- 
ing that has yet been tried; they learn to be self- 
reliant, receivea practical knowledge of the value 
of a penny, which serves them well in after life, 
either in business or the management of the 
home, and in cases where they are frugal their 
savings become a substantial nest egg, which 
gives them an independent start in life. 

“Tt is something for a child to know he has 
money drawing interest in some bank, and it 
encourages him to greater efforts to see his ac- 
count growing from week ta week. The inter- 
est, as you know, is added to the principal every 
half or quarter, and from that time the money 
begins to draw compound interest, so that with 
a very small start it would be possible for school 
children to accumulate quite a large sum of 
money during their school days with which to 
enter into business, or invest in securities when 
they are ready for the cares and responsibilities 
of every-day life. 

“Take Blair school, for instance, with its 1,500 
pupils, besides 500 in the Dozier, which is the 
Blair annex, and see what a sum could be 
saved every week by these children. If every 
school in the city were to pour its savings into 
some bank or trust company think what it 
would amount to in the aggregate, and what a 
figure it would cut in financial affairs.” 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent G. R. Glenn, of Georgia, 
made the statement last year at the Southern 
Educational Association meeting, that the 
country schools of Georgia were so good that 
many families were actually moving from the 
cities to the country to educate their children. 

Anyone familiar with the “lock-step” and 
close grading as practiced in so many of the city 
schools can easily see how and why this 1s true, 
In a room with children all of one grade the 
child hears nothing but the recitations of his 
own lessons and his educational horizon is a 
very small circle. True, he sees children of the 
next circle or room above to which he hopes 
to enter at the close of the term, along with 
nearly all of his classmates, but it is a world of 
which he has as yet no knowledge and very little 
desire to attain until the end of the term. 

In the country school the child hears the 
recitations of the pupils in the classes above 
him and hearing much that is interesting, new 
and wonderful, he is stimulated to do his best 
to advance, and not being held down by strict 
grades and large classes, he is advanced more 
rapidly than his city cousin. State Superintend- 
ent John R. Kirk has very truthfully said: “A 
child in a good country school, with a teacher 
of equal ability, will learn as much in six months 
as he will in the city schools in nine months.” 
Teachers in the country, yours is a great oppot- 
tunity. Of you much more than the city 
teacher is it true that “As is the teacher so is 
the school.” 


November is the one month of all the year 
when the central idea of Thanksgiving is promi- 
nent. Let this general theme be made much of, 
especially in the primary schools. 

All the Eastern journals seem to think that 
the next meeting of the N. E. A. will be held in 
Washington, while the Western journals are 
equally sure that it will meet in Omaha or Salt 
Lake City. The key to the situation is held by 
the railroad companies, and the city to which 
the best rate is given will likely capture the 
meeting. 
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MISSOURY OR MISSOURA. 


The Columbia (Mo.) School Board has 
passed a unanimous resolution, declaring that 
the teachers employed by the district should 
hereafter teach as the proper pronunciation of 
the name of this State “Missoury.” 

There seems to be quite a diversity of opin- 
ion in the pronunciation of this name. Men 
of Southern birth almost invariably say “Miz- 
zoura.” In the teachers’ meetings we nearly 
always hear it “Missoury,” as given by Web- 
ster, but there is often a very perceptible effort 
manifested to sound the s’s and short i, and the 
same teachers outside the meeting will be heard 
to call it very naturally “Mizzoura” or “Miz- 
zoury.” 

In this connection Mr. F. M. Crunden, Public 
Librarian, St. Louis, says: 

“The spelling taken in connection with the 
analogy of English pronunciation should be 
“Mis-sou-ri,” but we recognize two facts: First, 
that analogy and consistency have little influ- 
ence in the pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage; and, second, there is a general accept- 
ance of local custom as the proper pronuncia- 
tion. Originally the State of Arkansas was 
called Arkansaw. When Kansas came in the 
inconsistency was apparent to many and they 
called it Arkansas. Then the Legislature 
stepped in and said that it should be Arkansaw. 
In that case spelling had nothing to do with it. 

“Tn all of the authorities consulted, such as 
Webster, Worcester, Funk & Wagnalls’ and 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer, the pronunciation given 
is ‘Missouri,’ with the short ‘i.’ The single ex- 
ception is the Century Dictionary, which gives 
‘Mizzouri.’ I had always said ‘Mizzoura’ until 
Thomas Metcalf, of the High School of Normal, 
Ill., corrected us to ‘Missouri.’ As far as I have 
observed, all of the people throughout the State 
call it ‘Mizzoura,’ but in St. Louis the custom 
seems to be to call it ‘Missoury.’” 





“Observation is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge. The first object, then, in education 
must be to lead a child to observe with accuracy; 
the second, to express with correctness the re- 
sult of his observations.’”’—Pestalozzi. 





President John R. Kirk, of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, has written the following let- 
ter regarding the next meeting: 

“The State Teachers’ Association of Missouri 
will be held in Jefferson City Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 28, 29 and 30, 
1897. 

“The program will deal with living issues. 
We can spare no time for vagaries or platitudes. 
The passing decade is revealing many marvel- 
ous things. There is a new education, founded 
on the old, but new all the same. We all need 
to understand it. One thousand of our strong- 
est men and handsome women will be at the 
coming meeting. Jefferson City is pre-eminent- 
ly the place to hold a great meeting. It is the 
capital city of the State. Every teacher in the 
State should visit the capital city once. And 
this will be the time. Note the following: 

“1. Jefferson City is a rich old city, with 
well-paved streets, good sidewalks and much 
picturesque scenery. Three of the largest ho- 
tels are within three blocks of the depot, and 
all hotels are within from two to five blocks of 
the Capitol, where the meeting will be held. The 
Capitol itself is only four blocks from the depot. 
Within four or five blocks of the Capitol are 
hotel accommodations for about 1,200 people. 

“2. Bayard Taylor said our Capitol site was 
the most beautiful in America. Teachers should 
see it. 

“2. The sessions of the association will be 
held in the Capitol. The general session will be 
in the hall of the House of Representatives. 

“4. Teachers will be able to visit all the 
State offices and the great library in the Su- 
preme Court Building. 

“s. Teachers will be able to visit the Peni- 
tentiary, and all teachers should see this great 
penal institution, once at least. 

“6. Railroads and hotels will give the usual 
reductions. 

“7 All classes of educational institutions will 
be represented on the program.” 

We can very heartily endorse everything that 
is said about the coming program and the cap- 
ital city, and urge all Missouri teachers ta at- 
tend. 
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The next annual meeting of the Southwest 
Association will be held at Greenfield, Mo., No 


vember 25, 26 and 27, 1897 


\ splendid pro 
gram is being arranged and many of the best 
educators of the State will present and dis 
cuss “New Text Books \dopted,” “Advan 
tages and Disadvantages of Uniform Text 
Books for High Schools,” “Merits of Books 
Adopted by the Commission,” ete 

The elocutionary contest will held at the 
beginning, on Thursday evening. Two gold 
watches will be given as prizes. The success 
ful lady and gentleman will, on lriday evening, 
repeat their selections as a second contest for 
the “Chaplain Medal,” now held by the Spring- 
field High School, The only condition neces 
sary to enter this contest is that pupils must not 
be above secondary school grade and regularly 
enrolled as a pupil of the school for the present 
scholastic year, beginning September, 1897. 

J. M. Stevenson is President, Neosho, Mo., 
and J. M. Taylor, Secretary, Greenfield, Ma. 


Potatoes, native to Peru, were discovered by 
the Spaniards in the neighborhood of Quito, 
where they were cultivated by the natives. Con- 
dor, a monk, first introduced them into Spain, 
whence they passed into Italy and thence to 
Belgium. Humboldt says that at the discovery 
they were cultivated in all emperate parts 
of the continent from Chili to New Granada, 
but not in Mexico. In 1585 potatoes were taken 
fram North Carolina and Virginia, on the re- 
turn of the colonists sent out by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, and were first cultivated on his estate 
near Cork. The sweet potatoes, native of the 
West Indies, were given to Columbus by the 
natives of Cuba. They were introduced into 
England by Sir Francis Drake, who wrote of 
them in praise, but forgat to send instructions 
to eat only the root. The gardener of Queen 
Elizabeth planted them, and ate some of the 
tops. Being disgusted by the taste, he pulled 
up his crop, made a fire of the pile, was attract 
ed by the pleasant odor of the bur 
picked up a root, ate it, and, being pleased with 
the taste, continued the cultivation and intro- 
duced them to the notice of others.—Calvin Dill 


ning tubers, 


Wilson, in November Lippincott’s 





OUR COMMON MINERALS AND 
ROCKS AS RELATED TO GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


BY W J. BRINCKLEY, PH. D., 


Nat. Sci., and Vice-Pres. Austin College. 


Geography should be, as far as is consistent 
with the opportunity of the pupil, a study of 
things rather than that of definitions or of de- 
scription from a text book. 

It should be a study of the earth, not only in 
its limited sense, but in its fuller meaning as 
well; a study of diversity of climate, soil, to- 
pography as related to varieties of plants, ani- 
mals and races of men and how these differ- 
ences contribute to the better well being of 
man, 

It is and should be a natural science. The 
general methods applicable to mineralogy, 
chemistry, physics, botany and zoology are ap- 
plicable to geagraphy, at least, in the clemen- 
tary stages of the work. 

The child’s environment must be the chief 
object of study. It is this that must give him 
the elementary principles and simpler experi- 
ences by which to interpret the more difficult 
things to come and prepare him to enjoy the 
richer experiences awaiting him. In a sense 
he has around him the world in miniature. 

There are very few things in the advanced 
work but what he has, in its simpler stage, 
around him and of which he may not get clear 
The study of level fields 
will give the elementary concepts for the under- 


elementary concepts. 


standing of plains, hills of mountains, ditches of 
canyons, rippling brooks of cascades and water- 
falls, ponds of lakes and study of the physical 
phenomena around him, as of temperature, rain, 
winds, erosion, will enable him to understand the 
more difficult problems of physical geography. 

The thoughtful teacher will readily see that 
there is abundant material around him for the 
objective study of geography. 
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What a new life would be given to the study 
of geography when it becomes a study of peb- 
bles and brooks, of soils and fertile fields, of 
clouds and landscapes, of sun, moon and stars, 
instead of definition, question and answer and 
paragraph; when it becomes an experience in- 
stead of learning things by rote. 

Let your pupils drink at the same fountains 
of knowledge that gave joy and inspiration to a 
Geikie and a Humboldt. 

This method, however, requires, on the part 
of the teacher, a thorough acquaintance with 
nature, experience in observing and skill in gen- 
eralizing. If you would lead others to see and 
enjoy the beauties of nature you must first ex- 
perience them yourself. 

It is to be regretted that many who are desir- 
ous of preparing themselves for more effective 
study cannot do so, as the information they 
need is so scattered that it requires the reading 
of many books and articles which are difficult 
to procure. 

To aid such, at least as far as rock and min- 
erals are concerned as objects of geographical 
study, is the purpose of this series of articles. 

There is beauty everywhere. The clods be- 
neath our feet, when rightly studied, have a 
beauty and interest greater than that of the 
most beautiful gem. The history of their forma- 
tion is more wonderful than that of the dia- 
mond in its transformation from the black 
amorphous carbon to the bright, sparkling crys- 
tal. Could these forms but speak they could 
give a story more interesting than a fairy tale. 

In our first study let us go to the brook and 
gather some of its pebbles. If you are in the 
region of the “drift” no doubt you are sur- 
prised at the great variety of rocks you find and 
their unlikeness to anything to be found in the 
rock layers of the hills and bluffs near by. 

We cannot, at this time, inquire how,they 
came here or from whence they came. Let us, 
for the present, be content with learning their 
names, properties and use and then we shall be 
better prepared to answer our first inquiry. 


From those that you have gathered select 
those that are white, red, brown, yellow or 
greasy in color; that have a uniform texture; 
that break with an angular fracture of ten, giv- 


ing curved face; that are very hard, easily 
scratching glass and too hard to be scratched 
by a file; not melted by the strongest flame of 
the blow-pipe, but when heated, in small pieces, 
with sodium carbonate (washing soda) on char- 
coal in the flame fuse readily to bits of glass. 
All those that have these qualities you can put 
together and label them quartz. It may be the 
specimens of quartz you have found look very 
much alike, but could you go to the mountains 
and different parts of our country you would 
find a great many other varieties, many of 
which are very beautiful. 

The clear varieties, when occurring as six- 
sided prisms, are known as rock crystal; when 
of a purple tint, as amythist; when of a yellow 
color, as false topaz; when red and having a 
wavy luster, as carnelian; when banded as 
agates, and when softer and containing a small 
amount of water, as opal. 

In our own country the most noted places 
for rock crystal are New York and near 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

While the amythist, carnelian, onyx and 
agates are found in many parts of this country 
those used for jewelry come principally from 
Brazil, South America, where they are so plen- 
tiful that some of the streets of Rio Janeiro are 
paved with them. They are sent from Brazil to 
Europe, where they are cut, polished and pre- 
pared for market. They are often taken to 
Europe as ballast for the ship. 

The annual shipment of these from Europe to 
this country to be used as sets, charms, and 
other forms of ornament amounts to many dol- 
lars. 

Many of the gems to be found here are as 
beautiful as those from Brazilian mountains, but 
labor is so much cheaper there than here that 
they can be sent on this long voyage and still 
be cheaper than they could be prepared in this 


country. 
(Ta be continued.) 

The common school teacher must learn that 
teaching is a business as much as any other 
business; that it proceeds according to definite 
principles, which must be mastered. It merits 
the best minds and the highest geniuses. It is 
good to be honored in being a member of the 
teacher’s profession, but it 1s much better to 
add honor to the profession by being a member 
of it—Exponant. 
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THE TEACHER’S AIM. 


BY MARGARET K. SLATER. 


What should be the primary aim of every 
teacher in her work in the school room? This 
is a question each teacher should ask herself, 
and the effort to answer it, if honestly made, 
will open out to her a field of research often 
trodden, to be sure, but rarely investigated in 
an original manner. Let us endeavor to re- 
lease ourselves from the shackles of tradition 
and authority and loon into this matter for our- 
selves. What is it we are called upon to do 
for the children? How can we give an intelli- 
gent answer without some knowledge of the 
nature and destiny of man? That we are to co- 
operate with the natural forces of evolution, we 
know, of course, in a general way, though, in- 
deed, we are too often inclined to lose sight of 
the fact that we are not working for time, but 
for eternity. Whether we will it or not, our la- 
bors are lasting, and, like all the other factors 
in the developing process, find their fruition not 
alone in the temporal, but in the eternal. In 
other words, nature, having evolved the perfect 
human form with its organs of sensation and 
action, has enlisted us, in our capacity as teach- 
ers, to aid in her further work of developing, or 
giving expression to, character. In the school 
room we are contributing a large share of the 
training which shall fit the child to take his 
place in the world some day, a moral and in- 
telligent member of society. But the world it- 
self is only a department in a greater school, 
for its experiences are factors in an evolution 
whose aim is—what? A question that may 
well “give us pause” and show the necessity for 
an intelligent study of man in his threefold na- 
ture. 


Paul, that wisest and most philosophical of 
apostles, tells us that man is composed of body, 
soul, and mind; or rather, body, psyche, soul or 
mind, and pneuma, the spirit. The last of these 
three components is, for the present, at least, 
beyond our ken, for “spiritual things are spirit- 
ually discerned,” that is, they cannot be intel- 
lectually examined; and our investigations are 
concerned just now with the phenomenal, with 
the body and its organs, and the soul or mind 


whose materials of thought and sensation are 
derived from the world of things. Plato says; 
“We know through the senses, with the soul, 
It is then with the body and mind that we have 
to do in the school room, and in that other 
school, the world. “The spirit goeth where it 
listeth.”’ 

I am afraid that too little attention has been 
paid in modern school rooms to the training 
and care of the body. When we remember that 
the body in complex is the mind’s organ or in- 
strument; that by means of a sound body alone 
can the purposes of the mind find complete ex- 
pression; that abnormal mental manifestations 
(aberrations) are connected by medical science 
with physiological deviations from the normal, 
we may discern the necessity for looking after 
the child’s physical well-being, and appreciate 
the importance of well-ventilated, comfortable 
school rooms, and a wisely planned alternation 
of physical with intellectual exercises. The 
child’s health must be our first care; and it is by 
far the most important charge because a sound 
mind dwells only in a sound body. The child 
must not dislike his school; it must be made 
pleasant and attractive, for sunshine is essen- 
tial to healthy growth. If the body is the 
mind’s instrument, by the sole means of which 
it is to impress itself upon its environment, to 
achieve its aims, and realize itself, each bodily 
organ must correspond or answer to some men- 
tal phase or power, and the disease or injury 
of an organ must lead to a serious interference 
with nature’s intention in the development of 
the human being. The importance, then, of 
subserving, in every possible manner, the phys- 
ical well-being of the child, is very evident. 
And now to proceed a step further. 

Kant says: “I own that I am much disposed 
to assert the existence of immaterial natures in 
the world, and to place my soul in the category 
of these beings.” 


“The human soul should, therefore, be re- 
garded as already in the present life connected 
at the same time with two worlds, of which, so 
far as it is confined to personal unity with a 
body, the material only is felt.” 

“Tt is, therefore, as good as proved, or to be 
more diffuse, it could easily be proved, or, bet- 
ter still, it will hereafter be proved, I know not 
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where or when, that that the human soul, even 
in this life, stands in indissoluble community 
with all immaterial natures of the spirit world, 
that it mutually acts upon them and receives 
from them impressions, of which, however, as 
man it is unconscious as long as all goes well.” 
well.” 

“It is, therefore, truly one and the same sub- 
ject which belongs at the same time to the vis- 
ible and to the invisible world. But not just 
the same person, since the representations of 
the one world, by reason of its different qual- 
ity, are not associated with ideas of the other, 
and, therefore, what I think as spirit is not re- 
membered by me as man.’—T[Kant: Werke 
(Rosenkranz) vii., 45, 52, 53, 59.] 

Here we have affirmed that duality of the 
mind or soul which has come to be accepted by 
many modern psychologists, and by investiga- 
tors of the phenoinena of hpynotism, as incon- 
trovertible. The subject or mind, then, is a bi- 
unity. The lower phase of the subject which 
is, as Kant says, “confined to personal unity 
with a body,” we may call the person or per- 
sonality; the higher phase Kant calls the homo 
noumenon or intelligible subject, also the trans- 
cendental ego. Krause calls it the original ego. 
It is the individual ego of which we are uncon- 
scious in our present stage of development, only 
the personal self lying in our self-conscious- 
ness. It is the personality that is involved in 
the life of the senses; to it the body, with its 
organs, and the mind with its sensations, de- 
sires, volitions, are all. It is the personality that 
observes phenomena, classifies them, reasons 
about matters, draws conclusions from _pre- 
mises, is immersed in affairs, is selfish, greedy, 
egotistical. To the personal ego belongs the 
brain-mind, with its consciousness, restricted 
to the life of the body, but in which a knowl- 
edge of its true nature, hence of its greater self, 
is latent. Let the teacher remind herself daily 
of this fact, and of the heavy responsibility that 
rests upon her; for she may intelligently co-op- 
erate with nature, or ignorantly retard its ef- 
forts to awaken the higher consciousness. “Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones, 
for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heaven.” —[ Matt. xviii., 10.] 

St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 





BY C. E. GODBEY. 





Success in any line or calling comes as the 
result of persistent, well-directed effort, and 
never as an accident or chance. He who de- 
sires success must understand his business, both 
as to principles and in detail. He must have a 
well-defined plan of action, and must follow it 
up carefully. 

The public schools all over the land are in 
full operation, and the teachers all desire suc- 
cess in their work. Some will have genuine 
success, some will make total failures. In or- 
der that success be attained, one must have 
clear-cut conceptions of the object of school-life 
and school work, and the ends to be attained. 
If the purpose for which the school is main- 
tained be fulfilled, the school may be voted a 
success; but if it fails of its fundamental princi- 
ples, it is but a failure, no matter what applause 
or commendation it may receive. 

It is, therefore, entirely pertinent to consider 
briefly the object to be reached in school, and 
what constitutes a successful teacher. All pub- 
lic schools are maintained by the public funds 
of the State with a distinct object in view, and 
that object is the making good, useful citizens 
of all pupils, as far-as it may be done. The 
great State of Missouri is not particularly in- 
terested in making scientists, mathematicians, 
or learned professors of the children within its 
borders; but it is a matter of vital interest to the 
State to have all its citizens honest, truthful, in- 
dustrious, law-abiding men and women. The 
end to be kept in view, then, is the molding of 
character. The course of study provided, the 
discipline necessary, are but means to the end, 
and are not, in themselves, the end to be at- 
tained. When any teacher begins to make text- 
book knowledge the measure of his success, and 
places the intellectual growth of the pupil su- 
perior to his moral enlightenment, he is in dan- 
ger of grasping the shadow and losing the sub- 
stance of his calling. 

That teacher has been a glorious success who 
has, by his instrumentality, left his pupils on 
higher planes of thought and action than they 

were when he found them. If he has, by pre- 
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cept and example, inculcated a love of the right 
and a hatred of all that is mean and low and de- 
grading, it is impossible to estimate in dollars 
His work in 
that line counts for all eternity; for, after all, 


and cents the good he has done. 


character is the only thing that endures forever. 

A teacher cannot successfully teach others 
that which he does not himself know. To be 
true and correct, teachers of morals and devel- 
opers of moral growth in children, teachers 
must have in themselves a light that so shines 
that all men may be aware of its presence. The 
law requires all public school teachers to be of 
good moral character; yet this provision is too 
often disregarded, and persons whose morals 
are not what they should be are licensed to 
teach. Still, the large majority, let us hope, are 
men and women whom it is safe to follow. But 
many are inclined to forget, in the daily routine, 
‘ that the lessons are not the chief end sought; 
they need a gentle reminder occasionally. 

Keep the development of the character of 
each pupil before you as the end to be attained, 
nor suffer any side issues to draw you away 
from this point. Then can you be reasonably 
certain of a measure of success. 

Black Walnut, Mo. 








SUGGESTIVE IDEAS: OLDER CLASSES 
BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 


If I had the choice of where the early school 
years of my child should be spent, I would say, 
without hesitation, in an ungraded school under 
a good teacher. A good ungraded school, with 
a good teacher in love with learning—especially 
if it be near a stream, not far from the woods, 
and the teacher be on speaking terms with na- 
ture—is an ideal place for the early years of 
school life. The graded school of the city is a 
necessity of the situation, and of course a very 
good thing, but in it the average pupil is usually 
at a disadvantage as compared with his country 
cousin under a good teacher. In the ungraded 
school the young pupil has the chance of hear- 
ing the recitations of the older classes, and the 
remarks of the teacher as to many things quite 
beyond his class grade that may awaken curios- 
ity, arouse interest, stimulate inquiry, afford 
knowledge. Let me illustrate. 


Irom the advanced class in reading a little 
fellow hears the sentence: “One needs to cher- 
ish the splendid ideals of the poet and the evan- 
gelist.” He doesn’t know what it means. It is 
discussed; he is interested; and he gets its mean- 
ing “as through a glass darkly.” Then the 
Look at that ward “cherish.” 
The first part of it, cher, is a French word, and 


teacher says: 


means “dear” (as cher ami, dear friend), it 
comes from a Latin word, carus, “dear.” 
“Cherish,” therefore, means “to hold dear,” 
“One needs to ‘hold dear’ the splendid ideals,” 
etc. The little fellow feels a thrill of pleasure as 
he sees the light flash that reveals to him a new 
thought. 


The class reads: “We should accumulate all 
kinds of useful knowledge.” He knows all but 
one word in the sentence, and, lacking that, he 
He listens. 
been studying some Latin. The teacher in- 
quires, “From what does that word ‘accumulate’ 
came?” A lad answers: “The Latin words, ad 
‘to,’ and cumulus, a ‘heap,’ or ‘pile.’ It means 
‘to add to the stock we already have.’” More 
light—these words are interesting. 

Another reads: “Saturate their minds with 
wholesome thought, so far as they can or will 
absorb it.” “What does this mean?” asks the 
teacher. The little fellow listens; he is eager 
now. The class knows fairly well the meaning 
of the sentence, but nobody can give the deriva- 
tion of the unusual words. They refer to the 
dictionary: ‘“Saturate” is from satur, “full of,” 
“make full of;” and “absorb,” from ab, “from,” 
and sorbeo, “to drink in,” as a sponge absorbs 
water: and the meaning: “ 


knows nothing. The boys have 


Fill their minds with 
wholesome thought so far as they can take 
it in.” 

Nobody had observed that the little fellow 
was interested or listening, but from that chance 
recitation he had got what started him upon a 
new line of thought, and did much towards 
shaping his career. He knew later in life that 
that teacher had been good to live with, and 
that school a blessed place for him. In any 
school words are one of the most interesting 
subjects that can be talked about every day, it 
possible, especially in the spelling and reading 
lessons, by teacher and pupils. Dr. Holmes 
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says: “There is more poetry in words than in 
sentences.” And the child, who lives so largely 
in the world of the imagination, is always more 
or less a poet. 

We want but little work attempted in formal 
science among the children. The show of gain 
here is very deceptive. It vanishes like the light 
snow from the ditch in the spring sunshine. 
These are years when the splendid faculty of the 
imagination is awake. In these years we want 
symbolism and parable, fairy tale and fable. 
We want language, spoken and read and writ- 
ten, all that can be acquired, of our own and 
other languages. We want much that is best 
in literature stored in the memory for present 
good and for the time to come. We want old- 
fashionable spelling and arithmetic and music; 
not much history or geography; not many 
branches, but suggestive instruction in many 
things. Let us have in these important years as 
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much as possible of thoughts and things ever- 
lasting, things that we can take with us gladly 
on through life down to the end, and probably 
beyond it. 

In this connection let me recall a pleasant 
thought of Bayard Taylor, a name familiar to 
you all. He began to study Greek when about 
fifty years of age. Howells tells of how he met 
him once with a Greek author in his hand. Tay- 
lor said he was beginning to read the language. 
Howells was surprised that he should take it up 
so late in life. Taylor replied, “Oh, but you 
know I expect to use it in the otherworld.” That 
made it worth while, but was he sure of the 
other world? “As sure as I am of this,” said 
Taylor. And Howells adds: “I have always 
kept the impression of the young faith which 
spoke in his voice, and was more than his 
words.” 

Is it good to live with people who hold to 
such a cheerful faith as this? Is that teacher 
good to live with whose boys and girls are en- 
couraged to think thus of to-morrow, and of the 
immortality to which we look forward with 
what the New Testament calls a “certain hope?” 
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LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 


BY S. E. GUTTERRIDGE. 

You have naw introduced all the one-space 
letters and, after your pupils have been given a 
thorough drill, they will be ready for the loop 
letters. 

The loops above the line require less com- 
plicated movements to execute than those below 
the line, therefore, I think it better to begin with 
this group. In penmanship, as in everything 
else, it is always best to work from the simpie 
to the complex. Each step must lead to the 
next in every line of work, and each letter you 
give to your pupils must assist them in making 
the next. 

Naw take up No. 22 and after it has been 
worked nicely alone, place it in combinations— 
as, lll, lone, lane, line, lean. Invent as many 


We Mew 


29 


Vag yt 
ei 


new combinations as you can, for they wil tend 
to increase the pupil’s interest. 

Follow No. 22 with Nos. 23, 24 and 25. Then 
place them in combinations; as, ham, honor, 
hail; boon, brown, bone, blow; kine, kill, balk. 
After these letters have been worked out nicely 
take up the loops below the line. 

Begin with No. 26. After it has been worked 
out nicely, place it in combinations; as, join, 
jam, jell, jeans. Introduce Nos. 27, 28 and 29, 
and after they have been worked out, place 
them in combinations; as, you, yours, years, yel- 
low; go, goma, grown,, gamble; zeal zone zion, 
maze. 

Nos. 30 31, 32, 33 and 34 cannot be placed in 
a group, as they are unlike each other. The 
letter d is more easily made, therefore, I begin 
with that latter. After the pupils have worked 
it out nicely, place it in combinations; as, do, 


did, done, dame, dime. Point out to the pupils 
the similarity existing between this letter and 
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the letter a. Follow No, 30 with No. 31 \fter 


they get a fair idea of the letter, place it in com 


binations; as, pine, pone, pane, pain. No, 31 
should be followed by No \fter you pupils 
get a fair idea of the letter, place it in combina 
tions: as, tone, time, ate, mat Follow No 32 


with Nos. 33 and 34 \ftes wking them out 
nicely, place them in combinations; as, queer, 
quaint, quinine, queue; trom, fine, fire, tore four, 
each letter so that 
the pupils will get a clear idea of the form of the 


letter 


explain the construction of 


WILLIAM CULLI RY ANT 
Wilham Cullen Bryant, one of America’s 
greatest poets, and one th hould be well 
known to all the school children, was born in 
Cummington, Mass., November 3, 1704. His 
father was an eminent pliysician, possessed of 


much literary culture, which no doubt accounts 
for the early display of literary talent made by 
the vounger Bryant. 

At the early age of 10 Willia 


Wrote an ariginal poem, which he recited at 


Cullen Bryant 
school, paraphrased the fit chapter of the 
Book of Job and wrote translations of some of 
the Latin poets. 

When only 14 he wrote “The Embargo,” a 
political satire, remarkable both on account of 
the youth of the writer and because of its vigor 
of stvle. The poem becam« popular that a 
second editian was demanc 

When sixteen vears old Bryant went to Wil 
liams College, but left at the end of two years 
to study law, and was admitted to the bar at the 
age of 21. In 1825 he gave up the law for a lit 
erary life, which better suited his tastes. In 
1826 he became the principal editor of the New 
York Evening Post, which positian he held to 
the time of his death—more than fifty vears. 
Thanatopsis, the most remarkable poem ever 
composed at an early age, was written by Bry- 
ant in his eighteenth vear. His father showed 


it to a lady who was well qualified to judge of 


such things. saving simply, “Here are some lines 
that William has been writing.” The lady read 
the poem, raised her eves to the father’s face, 


and burst out weeping, in w! the father, a 












2 Si? 
Wlicam Lallen Li “rypet=) 


From Richardson's Primer of American Literature, by Permis. 
sion of Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Chicago and Boston. 


somewhat stern and. silent man, was not 
ashamed to join. 

Bryant traveled much at home and abroad, 
and made himself acquainted with the language 
and literature of all the principal nations of Eu- 
rope. His style, both in prose and verse, is 
pure, manly, elegant, and vigorous. His writ- 
ings show his love of nature, and of all things 
noble and pure. For this reason he has some- 
times been called the American Wordsworth, 
after the English poet, whose works are charac- 
terized to so great an extent by this love of 
everything that is attractive in the natural world. 

In 1874, on his eightieth birthday, the city 
of New York presented to him, as a token of 
appreciation, a beautiful and costly silver. vase. 
Bryant died in New York, at the age of eighty- 
four, and the wish that he had expressed in the 
beautiful poem “June”—that he might be buried 
in that manth—was literally fulfilled. Longfel- 
low, Holmes and many other noted persons at- 
tended the funeral. His brother John read se- 
lections from his poems, and the school chil- 
dren filled his grave with flowers. Mr. Bryant 
was pure, gentle, temperate, never touching 
strong drink or tobacco; seldom tea or coffee, 
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walked much, never omitted his morning bath 
and ate simple food. 

Among Bryant’s poems are the following: 
“Thanatopsis,” “Death of the Ilowers,” ‘“For- 


est Hymn,” “Green River,” “The Evening 
Wind,” “Song of the Stars,” 
Sower,”’ “The Planting of the 
“Waiting at the Gate,” “The Flood of Years,” 


“The Battle Field,” “The Centennial,” and the 


“Song of the 
Appletree,” 


“Future Life.” 

Bryant’s writings extend over a long period, 
his first great poem being written at eighteen, 
and “The Flood of Years,” the last, at the age 
of eighty-two. These two points mark the ex- 
tremes of a literary career remarkable both for 
its brilliancy and its extent. 

“Thanatopsis,” should be very carefully 
It will be well to have it 
“Sella,” 


with 


studied this month 


committed to memory. Bryant's 


“Thanatopsis” and other poems, notes 
carefully arranged for study, will be found in 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 54. Price, 15 
cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Chicago and 
Soston. 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS. 

1794, November 3. William Cullen Bryant, 
the second of the seven children of Peter and 
Sarah Snell Bryant, was born in. Cummington, 
Mass. 

1807. [fs 
“Hampshire Gazette.” 


first poem appeared in_ the 


1808. “The Embargo,” a political satire. 
1810. Entered the sophomore class of Wil- 


liams College; became acquainted with Words- 
worth’s “Lyrical Ballads.” 


1811. Left college, after a stay of only seven 
months. 

1812. Wrate “Thanatopsis”; began to study 
law. 

1815. Admitted to the bar, practiced at 


Plainfield, Mass.; wrote “To a Waterfowl.” 
1817. Opened a law office in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 
1820. His father died. 


1821. He married Frances Fairchild; wrote 
“The Ages,” his longest poem; published his 
first volume of poems. 


1825. 


Gave up the practice of law, and went 
























































CEDERMERE. Bryant’s Home at Roslyn. 
From Richardson’s Primer of American Literature, by Permission of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co , Chicagoand Boston. 


to New York as editor of “The New York Re- 

view and Athenaeum,” a literary magazine. 
1826. New York 

Evening Post,’ which position he retained for 


Became editor of “The 


fifty years. 


1834. Went to Europe, where he remained 
two years. 

1843. Visited the Southern States; bought a 
country home near Roslyn, Long Island. 

1845. Went to Europe. 

1849. Visited Cuba, and made a third trip 


to Europe. 


1850. “Letters of a Traveler.” 

1852. Went to Palestine. 

1857. Visited Europe for the fifth time. 

1859. “Letters from Spain and other coun- 
tries.” 

1865. “Thirty Poems”; bought the Bryant 


homestead at Cummington, Mass. 
1866. His wife died: he began his translation 
of Homer: made his last tour in Europe. 
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1870. ‘Translation of the “Iliad.” 

R71-2. Traveled in Mexico 

1872. Translation of the “Odyssey.” 

1870. “The Flood of Years.” 

1878. Overcome by heat while delivering an 
oration on Mazzini in New York, he fell and re- 
ceived a blow from the effects of which he died, 
June 12. 

SUGGESTIVE EXERCISES ON THANATOPSIS. 

1. What is the meaning of Thanatopsis? How 
many years since this poem was written? How old 
was Bryant when he wrote it? 

2. What is a derivative word? Write the word 
analysis of the following derivative words taken 
from Thanatopsis: 


1. gayer, 11. hoary, 

2. gladness, 12. mighty, 

8. sharpness, 13. quietness, 

4. breathless, 14. golden, 

5. darkness, 15. unnoticed, 

6. resolved, 16. department, 

7. insensible, 17. favorite, 

8. sluggish, 18. enjoyment, 

9. abroad, 19. innumerable, 
10. powerful, 20. unfaltering. 


3. What is a prefix? A suffix? Make a list of 
the prefixes and suffixes used in above derivative 
bly drollwords, and give their meaning. 

4. Where and what is the Oregon? Where is the 
Barcan Desert? Can you give any reason why 
young Bryant alluded to the Barcan Desert, or the 
Oregon, in writing Thanatopsis? 


>. Mark the following words diacritically and pro- 
nounce them: Ere, last, narrow, exist, where, waters, 
ancient, bosom, matron quarry. The teacher should 
add any other words to this list that are mispro- 
nounced by his pupils. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“So live that when thy summon comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
Thanatopsis. 


Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 
Cleve the tough greensward with the spade, 
There gently lay the roots. and there 


Sift the dark mould with kindly care 


4.906. Western 


As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
And press it over them tenderly, 
We softly fold the cradle sheet; 
So plant we the apple tree. 
—The Planting of the Apple Tree, 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid his worshipers.” 
The Battle Field, 


“Man fortells afar 
The courses of the stars; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright; 
Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 
Come unforewarned.” 
—An Evening Revery, 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steal away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 
—Thanatopsis. 


“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 
learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them.” 
—A Forest Hymn. 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sear.” 
—The Death of the Flowers. 


MEMBERS OF THE N. BE, A. 


Although the reports generally accepted at the 
Milwaukee meeting gave the attendance at about 
twelve thousand, we find from the report just re 
ceived from Secretary Irwin Shepard, that the act- 
ual attendance was less than half that figure, viz. 
6,132—of which only 901 are active members. 

The total enrollment from the several sections of 
the country is given as follows: 

North Atlantic Division—Active, 118; associate, 
447; total, 565. South Atlantic Division—Active, 28; 
associate, 91; total, 119. South Central Division— 
Active, 48; associate, 212; total, 260. North Cen- 
tral Division—Active, 652: associate. 4,254: total 
Division—Active, 52: associate, 
220; total, 272. Foreign Division—Active, 3; asso- 
ciate, 7; total, 10. 

Of the active membership Illinois ranks first, with 
183: Wisconsin comes next, with 113; then follows 
Minnesota, 60: New York, 58: Iowa. 57: Ohio, 51: 
Missouri, 48; Michigan, 41. No other state enrolls 
as many as 40. Of the total membership, Wiscon- 
sin ranks first with 1.816; Illinois next, 713; Minne- 
sota and Iowa each 522; Michigan. 306; Ohio, 271: 
Missouri, 261: New York, 249: Nebraska, 231. No 
other state enrolled 200. 

Illinois and the six states that touch its boundary 
line enroll 3.871, while all the other states and ter- 
ritories together only enroll 2,261. 
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Current Events. 


EDITED By D. M. HARRIS, D. D. 

Last Sunday morning a horrible acci- 
dent occurred on the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railway at Garrisons, about 
two and a half miles below West Point. The en- 
gine and seven cars of the Buffalo and New York 
special were plunged into the Hudson River and 
twenty-eight persons were killed and many others 
injured. Many were drowned in the cars. The 
disaster is the worst in the history of the road. The 
ofticial statement given out by the General Superin- 
tendent of the road, says the accident was caused 
to the best of our belief, by the embankment slip- 
ping into the river under the weight of the engine. 
Why this embankment, which has stood for forty 
years or more, should give out at this particular 
time is unaccountable. Trains in both directions 
had passed over it within fifteen minutes of the 
time the accident occurred, one north-bound within 
thirty minutes. The engine and tender went into 
the river, dragging with them the express car, the 
combined baggage and smoking car, the day coach 
and three sleeping cars. Leaving three sleepers 
standing upon the rails. There were upon the train 
118 persons in all. The breaking of a coupling-pin 
saved the lives of sixty persons or more. Such 
disasters as this cannot be avoided. They occur 
but seldom. They are not caused by culpable neg- 
lect, as is often the case in collisions. Trains gen- 
erally run too fast when crossing bridges. Eight 
of the victims were Chinese, a number of the dead 
could not be identified. 


—— 
American Although the New York stock market 

Securities. has been very active during the past 
three months, yet most of the buyers are American 
‘apitalists. European investors are sending back 
our securities as fast as they can dispose of them. 
The best financiers seem to believe that this is due 
to the general belief in Europe that our financial 
troubles are not yet settled. A keen observer who 
has spent two years in Europe returns bringing 
very gloomy account of the want of confidence in 
our financial soundness. He says: 

“European capitalists have so utterly lost confi- 
dence in the United States tnat not even McKinley’s 
selection reassures them. The English, French and 
German investors cannot be persuaded to invest a 
cent in United States railroads or other busi- 
ness in the United States or have withdrawn all 
their investments except from industries such as 
breweries. If it were not for the Socialistic forces 
the United States would command millions of mon- 
ey now idle in Europe. I do not see how our poli- 
tics could be much worse. In New York, the Re- 
publicans, by keeping two tickets in the field, will 
return Tammany to power.” 

The capitalists of Europe are not particularly 


A Railroad 
Disaster. 








alarmed over the silver issue, but they look with 
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great distrust upon our currency system. The im- 
provement in business has not removed the cause 
of financial unrest. The Observer has repeatedly 
said that we have the worst financial policy of any 
great nation on the earth, and in this opinion all 
but partisan politicians are agreed. But for par- 
tisanship it would be an easy matter to rectify the 
mistakes of the past, but demagogues appeal to the 


ignorance and prejudices of the people and prevent 
any sensible reform. 
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‘The newspapers are not fighting any 
battles in Cuba just now;they are too 
busy pursuing the deep secrets of diplomacy to re- 
cord the brilliant triumphs of the insurgents. A 
month ago the daily papers were filled with Gen. 
Gomez plans to capture Havana. Day after day 
we were told that the aged hero was at the head of 
a great army marching like a Western cyclone to- 
wards the doomed city. Suddenly the bubble burst 
and not a whisper has been heard of the where- 
abouts of the General or his army. Why the fight- 
ing has stopped all at once is a mystery. Stories 
come from Cuba of grave dissenssions among the 
Cubans themselves. It is reported that many are 
urging annexation to the United States as the only 
way out of the serious complications. Intelligent 
Cubans contend that independence would mean per- 
petual strife. There are in the island a half dozen 
political factions, among whom there is no common 
policy. The Autonomists and the Reformists, it is 
now reported, prefer annexation to independence. 
Meanwhile Spain is trying to put both military and 
political reforms into operation. The insurgents 
still refuse to accept the terms offered by the Span- 
ish Government. Prime Minister Sagasta has of- 
fered what in Spain are regarded as liberal terms, 
but the insurgents decline to entertain them. Dur- 
ing the past week the papers have been filled with 
contradictory reports from Madrid. The special 
correspondents of American papers have speculated 
very persistently in regard to the nature of Spain's 
official answer to Minister Woodford’s note deliv- 
ered September 23. It is claimed that Sagasta has 
protested against the filibustering expeditions from 
the United States, but the Washington authorities 
say that they have received no cablegram from 
Gen. Woodford. In the absence of any positive 
statement from any authoritative source, the follow- 
ing is surmised by a correspondent to be the reply 
of the Spanish Government: 


Spain 
and Cuba. 


From conversations with several members of the 
Cabinet I gather the following impressions with re- 
gard to the Spanish answer to Gen. Woodford’s 
note: It begins by thanking the American Govern- 
ment for the courteous tone and for the friendly ex- 
pressions which it contains, and says that Spain has 
always reciprocated those sentiments. It then 
proceeds to describe in detail the liberal reforms 
that are about to be inaugurated in Cuba. It de- 
clares that Spain has reached with these reforms 
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the extreme limit of all it can possibly grant to 
Cuba, and it hopes that these concessions will prove 
effective in bringing the war to a speedy termina- 
tion, combined, as they will be, with active and en- 
ergetic military action. 

This is nothing but clever guessing and entitled to 
no other consideration. 








French lt is announced that the French Gov- 
Finances. ernment is about to refund its enor- 


mous national debt. It is proposed to convert its 
treasury bonds or rentes from 3 per cent to 2% per 
cent bonds. ‘The indebtedness of France is great- 
er than that of any other country in the world. The 
per capita taxation of France is enormous, and it 
has been decided that it is not possible to increase 
the burden. ‘The shortest way out of the difficulty 
seems to be to reduce interest. The indebtedness 
of the country is now estimated at $7,000,000,000, 
and the interest on that sum at 3 per cent amounts 
to $210,000,000 a year. By reducing interest one-half 
of one per cent the Government will save $35,000,- 
000 annually. This proposition is made to avoid 
additional burdens of taxation. It does not occur 
to the French people that a still better plan would 
be to save the expenses by reducing the army and 
cutting off appropriations for the _ established 
churches of the Republic, of which there are three. 
The Government annually appropriates over 
$50,000,000 to support churches that would 
do more good if they were dises- 
tablished. The army and navy cost. the 
people more than a hundred and fifty millions 
ayear. It is remarkable that France can borrow 
money at such low rates. Money in European mar- 


kets is going begging for borrowers. The same 
thing is true to a greater or less extent in this coun- 
try. Bankers are now finding it difficult to get 


customers for the piles of money stored up. 





—° + e—— —_ 


Revolution A revolution is in progress in the 

in Gautemala. Republic of Guatemala, and the re- 
ports concerning it are about as conflicting as those 
in regard to the Cuban rebellion. The Guatemal- 
an rebels predict that in a few weeks they will 
triumph over President Barrios, and drive him 
from the country. Morales, the leader of the in- 
surgents, is dissatisfied with the administration 
of his rival, and he has stirred up his followers to 
the point of revolt. ‘Lhe story comes that the in- 
surgents are pressing towards the capital, and they 
expect to capture it and the President of the Re- 
public. The rebels have.captured several towns, 
and they are sanguine of final victory. Is it not 
about time for some of our jingoes to agitate the 
question of recognizing the insurgents as _ bellig- 
erents. They have taken more strong holds than 
the Cubans. Now this Guatemalan affair has two 


sides to it. Gen. Barrios announces that the re- 
bellion is practically at an end, and that he ex- 


pects to receive the surrender of Morales in a shor 
time. Gen. Barrios is accused of great cruelty, 
He seized and put to death Don Juan Apricio sim. 
ply because he sympathized with the insurgents, 
His only offense was that he was a large capitalist 
and refused to loan the Government a large sum of 
money. He was tortured after the fashion of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and died finally at the hands 
of an officer of the Government. Gen. Roque Mo. 
rales shot poor Aprico because he was unwilling 
to part with his money to aid Gen. Barrios. Inq 
few days after Gen. Roque Morales was captured 
by the insurgents and was shot to death without 
ceremony. The Spanish Republics in the New 
World are all despotisms, and rebellion is as com. 
mon in them as elections in the United States, 
War is the only way they have of setthng their po- 
litical differences. ‘The United States will do well 
to decline all offers of annexation coming from the 
Latin races. The Guatemalan war is purely a 
personal affair, and it will end only when one or 
the other of the chiefs exhausts his resources. 
General Welyer's ‘The Sagasta Cabinet inaugurates its 
Recall. Cuban policy by recalling General 
Weyler and appointing in his place General Blan- 
co as Governor General of the island. Many false 
reports were circulated last week in regard to 
General Weyler’s intentions. It was reported that 
he had determined to defy the Government, and to 
remain until his contract was carried out. The 
papers contained reputed interviews with Weyler 
in which he asserted his intention to remain. It 
was reported that the Conservatives in Spain 
would support Weyler, and that he had the sym- 
pathies of the monied classes. Much ado was 
made over the popular demonstration at Havana 
to protest against the recall of the Governor Gener- 
al, The citizens of Havana held a monster mass 


meeting to express their approval of Gen. Weyler’s 


policy, and to request the Government to, let him 
remain. General Weyler is accused of having 
worked up the demonstration himself, or that he 
knew what was going on. The papers quote the 
telegram sent by Sagasta to General Weyler re- 
buking him for permitting the demonstration, but 
it is absolutely certain that the correspondence be- 
tween Weyler and Sagasta was never seen by any 
newspaper reporter. The recall is a part of the 
new policy, and new measures demand new men. 
The brutal and cruel war policy carried out by 
Gen. Weyler is to be abandoned, and a more hu- 
mane plan is to be tried. Gen. Blanco is said to 
he a man noted for his liberal and progressive 
views. But before he arrives at his post, and be- 
fore he has uttered a word, he is described by the 
belligerent press as another Weyler. It is safe to 
predict that a very different mode of warfare will 
be tried by the new commander. If Spain in- 
tended to continue the old policy, Weyier would 
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not have been removed. Senor Sagasta has al- 
ready announced his purpose to offer the Cubans 
large and liberal concessions. He will attempt to 
pacify the island by granting the Cubans the right 
of self-government, and if they reject his offers 
the war will be continued. The Cuban Junta in 
the United States still declares that nothing short 
of absolute independence will be accepted by the 
They will continue the war until 

If this be corréct, the situation will 
be very serious. It is generally conceded that the 
war ought to cease. If the United States inter- 
feres, it must be on humanitarian grounds. If we 
intercede and make war for Cuban independence 
and deliver the island from the hands of Spain, the 
question of annexation will then force itself upon 
us. The most ardent Cuban sympathizers do not 
want to annex Cuba to the United States, but it is 
difficult to see what else could be done if we wrest 
the island from its present owners. Many of the 
best informed men in the country believe that if 
we granted the Cubans belligerent rights, both the 
Cubans and we would be worse off than at pres- 
ent. The only way out of the muddle seems to be 
in the line of reconciliation. It would be far bet 
ter for Spain to give up the island, but such a 
scheme is universally rejected by all classes in 
Spain. 


insurgents. 
Cuba is free. 


Turkey Instead of evacuating Thessaly, the 

io Thessaly. Turkish army of occupation has been 
increased by the addition ot 20,000 fresh troops 
sent from Asia. The Sultan explains his move- 
ments by saying that the fresh troops are sent 
only to take the place of sick and disabled soldiers 
who have been withdrawn. This is arrant hypo- 
cracy, but Europe permits it without a protest. 
The probability is that Thessaly will be held by 
Turkey until the Greeks are able to satisty the 
Jew bankers of Frankfort and Berlin. The Lon- 
don correspondent of the Globe-Democrat makes 
this strong comment on the policy adopted by Eu- 
rope: 

“Nobody says frankly what everybody is now 
coming to comprehend, that there is to be no evacu- 
ation of Thessaly whatever. Instead, we still have 
another winter devoted to fruitless diplomatic cack- 
ling over Crete, culminating very likely in more 
massacres and more bombardments before spring. 
As has been pointed out so often in these dispatch- 
es, the Turko-Greek war was, strictly speaking, an 
incidental result of Cretan troubles. On paper its 
settlement seems to guarantee the vanquished 
Greeks some chance of recovering their lost prov- 
ince, but on paper the Cretan difficulty itself was 
long ago settled. In reality, it is waste paper that 
these things were written on. All that is changed 
is that Turkey has now got Thessaly, the German 
pawnbrokers’ syndicate has got what is left of 
Greece, and Europe has got the Cretan difficulty 
still on its hands, only with greatly diminished fa- 


cilities for dealing with it. What further darkens 
the outlook is the fact that the public opinion of 
Western Europe has measurably wearied of the 
subject and hardly cares much whether the Cretans 
survive the ordeal or not.” 

This deplorable situation has been created by the 
money kings of Germany, backed by Russian lust 
for power. Great Britain would be glad enough to 
end the Turkish reign in Europe, but she is now 
powerless to act. She is payinf for her sins of forty 
years ago and repeated twenty years ago. Slow- 
footed justice overtakes the offender sooner’ or 
later. 





It has always been our belief that 
Utah is so un-American as to be unfit 
for statehood. The domination of the Mormons 
in the State is a menace to democratic institutions 
and to American civilization. The Roman Hier- 
arcby has never been more supreme in any land 
than the Mormons are in Utah. The entire Mormon 


population, “a muddy mixture of pride and igno- 
rance,” bows In servile obedience to the orders of 
the ,riesthood. Just now great excitement prevails 
in Utal over the political situation. Last week 
Wilford Woodruff. the aged President of the Mor- 
mon church, in addressing the semi-annual confer- 
ence, delivered himself in his character of ‘“‘Proph- 
et, Seer and Revelator,” as follows: 

“The day has come when the mouths of Wilford 
Woodrut!, George Q. Cannon. Joseph F. Smith and 
the tweive apostles should not be closed. God AlI- 
migkty requires you to unite in your temple work 
and unite in your politics. You should unite to 
eect your City Council and also all your State of- 
ficials. You must put aside your Democracy and 
It«; ublicanism, and as Latter-Day Saints unite, 
and you will not be taxed to death.” 

This deliverance is accepted by the members of 
ihe Mcermon church as an order from heaven. The 
conterence was attended by 12,000 devout Mormons 
from ali parts of the State. Both men and women 
vote in Utah, and it is expecteu that every Mormon 
vote wili be cast in the coming municipal elections 
at Salt Lake City, Ogden and elsewhere for Mor- 
mous. Noa Gentile stands the least chance to poll 
any but Gentile votes. The principal city officials 
in Selt Lake City at present are Republicans, Hav- 
ing been elected two years ago. Last year the 
Lmoerats swept the State, and the Democratic ma- 
chine is now in control. The Mormons are fight- 
ing both parties. A citizens’ ticket has been nomi- 
nated with a view to catching the Mormon vote. 
John Ciark, a Democrat and a bigoted Mormon, is 
running fot Mayor on this ticket. It is expected 
that both the Republicans and the Democrats will 
run von-Mormon candidates in the main, but that 
the Mcrmon vote will go to Clark. The situation 
has alarmed the Gentile population. and there is 
talk of reviving the old Liberal party. Should 
such a ecurse be followea, the old fight between 
Mormen and Gentile will be renewed. The Mor- 
mous are determined to control the elections in the 
interest of the church. The solemn pledge given 
by the leaders of the church not to unite church 
au‘t State has been broken, as might have been and 
was expected. The mischief has been done. The 
false step cannot be retraced. ‘The nation has veen 
betrayed in the interest of partisan politics. 


Mormons 
in Politics 
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Seal The British Government refuses to 

Conference. take any part in the Washington seal 
conference because Russia and Japan have been in- 
vited to send representatives. The British conten- 
tion is that Russia and Japan have not sufficient 
material interests in the Behring Sea seals to enti- 
tle them to a place in a conference held with a view 
to protecting the sealing industry. The London 
Government will confer with the United States 
alone, but not with Japan and Russia. It is now be- 
lieved that there will be two conferences, one be- 
tween the United States, Russia and Japan, and the 
other between Great Britain and the United States. 
Cauada, has. doubtless, dictated the British policy 
in this perplexing controversy. Great Britain has 
but little interest in the question aside from her 
desire to please the Canadians. ‘The controversy 
would have been settled long ago had it not been 
for Canadian influence in England. Just at this 
time the British are doing all in their power to 
strengthen the bonds between Canada and the moth- 
er country. When Mr. J. W. Foster first submitted 
the proposition for a conference the British authori- 
ties readily agreed to take part in it, but when they 
heard from their spoiled child on this side of the 
Atlantic, they suddenly changed their minds. The 
United States recently sent an expert to investigate 
the condition of the seals, and the commissioner re- 
ported that if the present policy is continued the 
seals will become extinct in a short time. The 
Canadian seal catchers are said to be utterly wreck- 
less and careless of the fate of the seals. They 
shoot the animals, and kill both males and females. 
“hey refuse to be governed by the rules laid down 
for the preservation of the seal herds. The Cana- 
dians refused to enter a conference with Russia and 
Japan for fear of being outvoted. This whole con- 
troversy is a stubborn fight between the American 
Fur Sealing Company and the Canadians. Both 
sides are prompted by self-interest, and neither by 
any great desire to preserve the seals from destruc- 
tion. It is not a question about which two great 
nations will resort to arms. It serves as a pretext 
for constant bullying and blustering. 


MARKETING FOR THANKSGIVING. 
See Illustrated Supplement. 
LANGUAGE LESSON. 

What season of the year is this? 

Why did the old lady take geese and chickens to 
market at this time? 

Is it a cold morning? 

What do you think of the mule? 

Is he balky? 

How did the geese get out? 

Do they enjoy the water? 

How do you think the old lady will get them? 

Did she get them to market? 

What is a good fat goose worth? 

Which do you like best for Thanksgiving dinner, 
chicken, goose or turkey? 
Write a good story from above. 


NATURE’S VALEDICTORY. 
By Bessie L. Putnam. 


Despite the too prevalent notion to the contrary, 
the student of nature finds an abudance of mate. 
rial on every hand, and his notebook should be his 
close companion during these autumn days. One 
by one the various members of the plant world are 
retiring or wrapping themselves in their winter 
cloaks and falling to sleep in our midst, each hay- 
ing his own special method of accomplishing this 
end. 

Weeks ago the tupelo and sassafras hung out a 
few gay banners of scarlet and gold from among 
their fresh green foliage, advance agents of the 
rich pageantry to follow. Early in September 
stray branches of the soft maple took on their 
bright colors. And now that the closing parade is 
at hand, it is interesting to observe the order and 
manner of march among its participants. What 
tree leads this procession in complete holiday ar- 
tire? Do individuals of the same species always 
don their gay garb at the same time? Does each 
tree unifermly take on the same tints from year to 
year? Are the trees which first show the rich col- 
oring those first to shed their leaves? In what spe- 
cies of deciduous trees do many of the leaves cling 
through the winter? Are the trees benefited there- 
by? Why do the American forests greatly excel 
those of England in beauty during autumn? 

Herbaceous plants die to the ground. But be- 
neath there is ample evidence of life, and often of 
growth. Notice the tiny fern fronds curled up in 
their wooly mantle, and ready to burst forth in 
early spring. The hepatica, mayflower and 
bloodroot, proverbial for their early appearance in 
spring, are enabled to do this solely by getting ev- 
erything in readiness the autumn before. 

Then there are the seeds. Infinite in variety and 
form of dispersion. Not even a dog may go to the 
woods or fields and not return loaded with unwel- 
come passengers which cling to his shaggy coat. 
Various are their devices for clinging, yet all seem 
thoroughly successful. Nuts need no such agency 
to insure their transmittal. No, indeed. The small 
boy and squirrel will attend to that. But the tooth- 
some dainties would prove too attractive to insure 
them an opportunity to ripen without the help of 
some protective agency. Notice the manner in 
which this is accomplished in the various species 
of native nuts; in the cocoa-nut. 

Lastly, after frosts and even snows come, there 
are individuals, not evergreen, which greet us on 
every side. Do they continue to grow during the 
winter? 

These are but a few of the questions which. con- 
front us and for which we may with profit seek an 
answer. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Write the folowing words in two columns: in 
one column write the masculine form, and in the 
other the feminine: baron, duke, lad, belle, earl. 

2. Which of the pronouns indicate gender by their 
form? Illustrate in sentences. How do you de- 
termine the gender of other pronouns? 

8. Fill the following blanks with the proper 
forms of whoever; state the principle which guides 
you: a. The story was told to.... -would listen. 
b. I shall be pleased to meet........you may bring. 
ce. The teacher wishes to see........threw the ball. 

4. Explain the use of quoted words in the fol- 
lowing sentences: ““When” we arrived, we could not 
easily make “ourselves known.” 

5. State five uses of the substantive clause and 
illustrate them in sentences. 

6. What parts of speech have comparison, and 
how is it shown? Illustrate. 

7. Punctuate and capitalize: sheridan pitt and fox 
all drank hard and worked hard they were all great 
in the councils of the nation but not one of them 
could rule his own household london atheneum. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Why do degrees of latitude vary in length? 

2. ‘To an observer situated in 40 deg. N. Lat., how 
far above the horizon is the sun at noon, June 21st? 
Explain. 

3. Account for the fact that the range of annual 
temperature is much greater in the middle latitude 
than near the equator. 

4. What was probably the nature of the process 
by which the great reliefs of the globe were original- 
ly produced? 

5. Locate several of those dry land areas of the 
globe that are depressed below sea level? 

6. Account for the fact that plateau areas are 
usually deficient in rainfall. 

7. Show that there are relations of dependence 
between man’s progress in civilization and the food 
supply of the zone which he inhabits. 

8. Discuss the topic industries of Mexico. 

9. Discuss the geography work as outlined in the 
State Manual. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


1. Explain the effect of the colonization of Amer- 
ica by different foreign nations upon the character 


of our political and social institutions. 

2. What acts of England led the American col- 
onies to declare their independence? 

3. How were troops and the munitions of war 
provided by the Americans for the Revolution? 

4. Follow George Washington during the period 
of the Revolution. 

5. How did the United States come into posses- 
sion of the Northwest Territory, and into what 
States has it been divided? 

6. Trace briefly the history of slavery in the 
United States. 

7. What is the Monroe doctrine, and how has it 
been received by the American people? 

8. What were the principal features of President 
Jackson’s administration, and their results on the 
people? 

9. Give the general plan and purpose of the Gov- 
ernment’s naval operations during the war of the 
Rebellion. 

10. What circumstances led to articles vf im- 
peachment against President Johnson, and with 
what results? 

11. What has been the policy of the Government 
toward the Indians? 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


1. Give a brief summary of the effects of con- 
tinued use of alcohol on the system as a whole. 

2. What value, as a risk, do insurance companies 
usually place on the habitual drinker of alcoholic 
beverages? 

3. Name the principal component parts of roasted 
coffee. Which of them give to coffee its popularity 
as a drink? 

4. Is the use of alcoholic stimulants in the prac- 
tice of medicine growing more or less popular? 
Why so? 

5. In what ways and under what forms is mor- 
phine used as a medicine? When does its use be- 
come harmful? 

6. Explain as you would to a class the process of 
distillation. 

7. Does the mind of the habitual drinker become 
stronger and brighter or the reverse as he grows 
older? Venture a brief explanation for the facts as 
you state them. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Name the most essential parts of the eye, stating 
the function of each part named, and describe how 
“we see,” using a diagram in making your state- 
ments clear. 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


1. What is the importance of hearing as a knowl- 
edge-giving sense? 

2. State any important facts of your observation 
or which are generally known in regard to the hear- 
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ing of infants and young children. 
3. At what age do children, as a rule, show an 
appreciation of time and melody in music? 

4. Discuss briefiy the senses of taste, touch and 
smell in early childhood. 

5. How would a knowledge of the nature of the 
child’s sensations and sense perceptions during his 
early years assist the teacher of children? 

6. What are some of the educational bearings of 
the fact that children are strongly imitative? 

(Any four.) 


ANSWERS. 


GRAMMER.—2, Personal pronouns. He told Mary 
to bring his pencil and her book; she told him that 
the large book was not hers, and that it ought not 


to be used as its cover was soiled. T 


he gender of 
other pronouns is determined by the context. 


» 


3. (a) The story was told to whoever would listen; 
[“*whoever” is the subject of “‘would listen’’]. (b) 
I shall be pleased to meet whomever you may bring; 
[**whomever” is the subiect of may bring’’]. (c) The 
teacher wishes to see whoever threw the ball; 
[“*whoever” is the subject of “‘threw’’]. 

In each example, the pronoun relates to person un- 
derstood, and in each sentence, person is in the ob- 
jective case. 


4. (a) “When” is used to relate to a time common 
to the meanings of the two predicates “arrived” 
and ‘“make-known;” it is called a  conjunc- 
tive adverb, and modifies “arrived” and 
“make-known;” (b) “known” is the attributive 
part of the predicate “could make-known,” and is 
used to express an attribute of “ourselves;” it is a 
past participle, used as an adjective, and modifies 
the objective complement: (c) “ourselves” is the 
principal part of the double obj 
known,” 


“ourselves 
governed by “make,” it is in the objective 
case, and gets its case from “make.” 


I 


>. (a) As a subject. ‘That he is an honest man is 
evident;” (b) as a predicate nominative,—“the fact 
is, T am going;’” (c) as a direct object,—“I believe 
that it will rain to-morrow;” (d) as an appositive.— 
“The report that he was killed is untrue; (e) as an 
independent element,—‘“‘that the orator was unable 
to speak being announced, the audience dispersed. 


6. The adjective and the adverb have comparison; 
except when the comparison is irregular it is shown 
by using the suffixes er and est, or by using the ad- 
verbs more and most; as,—cold, colder, coldest; lazy, 
lazier, laziest; beautiful, more beautiful, most beau- 
tiful ete. 


7. Sheridan, Pitt, and Fox all drank hard and 
worked hard. They were all great in the councils 
of the nation, but not one of them could rule his 
own household.—London Antheneum. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Because the shape of the earth is that of an ob. 
late spheroid,—that is, it is flattened at the poles, 

2. The sun at June 21, is exactly over the Tropic 
of Cancer, 254% degrees north latitude, and to an ob. 
server there would be in the zenith at noon, 90 de. 
grees from the horizon; to an observer 16% degrees 


farther north (40 degrees north lattitude) at noon, 
the sun would be 73% degrees above the horizon 
(90—1644 equals 7314). 


3. In the middle lattitudes; owing to the weak 
power of oblique rays from the sun, and owing to 
the influence of the large land masses there, the 
Winters are much colder than they are near the 
equator; and on account of the influence of these 
large land masses, the summers are almost as warm 
as they are near the equator. Hence, the range of 
annual temperature is much greater in the middle 
lattitudes than near the equator. 

4. From the heated interior of the earth heat is 
constantly passing off to the surface where it is 
radiated into space. This constant loss of heat 
causes a loss of bulk throug contraction. The cold 
outside does not shrink; but as the interior loses in 
size this crust must become forced up into wrinkles, 
Iience the formation of the relief forms. 

>. The valley of the Dead Sea; Death’s Valley of 
Southern California: a small area along the coast of 
Holland: the basin in which lies the Caspian Sea; 
and in northern Africa. 


6. The rain is condensed by the highlands before 
the plateau is reached, or else the vapor laden air 
rising up the side of the plateau is deprived of its 
moisture before it passes over the plateau. 

7. Where the food supply is both animal and 
vegetable, and is varied, wholesome, and nutritious, 
as it is in the temperate zone, we see the highest 
type of civilization; not all a man’s effort has to be 
spent in caring for the physical man; some time can 
be given to the culture of the mind. Where the 
supply is chiefly fruits and vegetables, as in the 
torrid zone, the civilization is of a sluggish, de- 
praved sort; where the supply is chiefly animal and 
not varied, as in the frigid zone, we find a dwarfed 
people both physically and mentally. While these 
things are true, another factor is aiding in each 
case to make the condition what it is, and that is 
temperature. 

8. See text-book. 


9. See State Outline. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


1. The effect has been to make the spirit of 
democracy even more democratic, and the spirit of 
toleration even more tolerant. Leading character- 
istics of the different nationalities have become gen- 
eral, and are important factors in our national prog- 
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ress, as the industry and frugality of the German 
and the sturdiness and determination of the En- 
glishman. Some elements of discord and some of dis- 
order were sown broadcast by certain of the comers, 
but not enough to stop the growth of sterling worth 
and character of the Puritans and others. Taken 
all together there was always enough of the saving 
grace of the love of order, progress, humanity, and 
liberty to influence the whole people, and this fact 
is notably exemplified by our institutions. 

2. Writs of Assistance (1761). Grenville’s Stamp 
Act (1765). Act imposing a tax on paper, glass, 
painters’ colors, and teas (1767). New duties imposed 
(1768). An attempt to tax the colonies by strategy 
(1773). The Boston Port Bill, the Massachusetts 
Bill, the Transportation Circular, and the Quebec 
Act (1774). _ 

3. Troops were provided by the provincial con- 
gress and by irregular enlistments. Munitions of 
war were obtained; (a) by miscellaneous aid from 
the colonies—Delaware surrendered its military 
stores to the public use, and Virginia supplied a 
large quantity of powder; (b) by purchase as from 
France and Holland; (c) by capture as at Ticonde- 
roga and Saratoga, and from vessels on the sea. 

4. See History. : 

5. The United States came into possession of the 
Northwest Territory by treaty with Great Britain 
in 1783. It has been divided into Indiana, Ohio, Il- 
linois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

6. Slavery was introduced into this country in 
August, 1619, by a Dutch vessel landing at James- 
town, and in the next 150 years spread throughout 
all the colonies. It gradually collected in the south- 
ern colonies only and in the formation of the con- 
stitution there were three compromises regarding 
slavery—one on representation, one on the slave 
trade, and one on the fugitive slave law. Jefferson 
had opposed slavery in his Proviso of 1784. The 
thirteen original colonies in 1789 were seven of them 
slave and six of them free. Anti-slavey petitions 
were early (1790) presented to Congress, that body 
voting that it had no right to interfere with slavery. 
The first fugitive slave law was passed in 1793, and 
the cotton gin was invented the same year. This 
machine made slavery profitable by putting the ne- 
gro to raising immense areas of cotton. In 1808, 
the slave trade was prohibited by law, but it was 
continued extensively. About this time the Indiana 
legislature and Governor Harrison favored slavery. 
In the United States Senate, the political power be- 
tween slavery and freedom was kept fairly balanced 
by alternate admissions of states, north and south. 
(The above is a beginning of a “brief history of 
slavery.”) This may be followed by a “brief his- 
tory’ of the Missouri Compromise; of the career of 
J. Q. Adams in connection with slavery petitions; of 
the Texas Question; of the Wilmot Proviso: of the 
Compromise of 1850; of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill; 





of the Sumner Assault; of the Dred Scott Decision; 
of the John Brown Raid; of Garrison’s ‘Liberator,’ 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and Helper’s 
“Impending Crisis;”’ of the beginning of the irre- 
pressible conflict, and last but not least, of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and the constitutional 
amendments. 


7. President Monroe declared in a message to 
Congress, in 1823, that the United States had no in- 
tention of interfering with any war in Europe, or 
with any recognized European colonies in America; 
and that the United States would not view with in- 
difference “an attempt by any nation of Europe to 
reduce an independent nation of North or South 
America to the condition of a colony.” This very 
important principle is calléd the Monroe Doctrine, 
and has always since been the settled policy of the 
United States in foreign affairs. 

8. The principal features of President Jackson’s 
administration were: (a) His application of the 
principle called ‘“‘rotation in office; the result was, 
and has been ever since, a persistent, importunate 
scramble for office among the victors. This has de- 
graded the public service, and prevented thorough 
reform. (b) The promptness with which he met 
and crushed anything like treasonable action. The 
result was decidedly healthful to the security of the 
Union and to the spirit of patriotism. (c) His hos- 
tility to the United States Bank. The result was 
its overthrow, and the establishment of the sub- 
treasury system. (d) His “Kitchen Cabinet,” a cer- 
tain circle of his intimate friends who were said to 
have more influence with him than his official cabi- 
net had. 

9. In the Civil War in the naval operations, the 
general plan of the government was (a) to open the 
Mississippi river; (b) to blockade the ports of the 
confederacy, that no cotton or other products might 
leave for foreign markets, and that no supplies of 
any kind might be carried to the Confederates; also, 
part of the plan was to fit out naval expeditions to 
capture certain ports, to build monitors for sea coast 
defense, and gunboats for the western rivers. Only 
a few vessels, such as the Kearsarge, were built 
for ocean service. 

10. Since the adoption of the constitution it had 
been the practice of presidents to remove subordin- 
ates when occasion seemed to demand it. Now 
Congress feared that President Johnson might by 
removal of officers of the government who differed 
with him in politics, impede, if not render useless, 
the acts which had been passed. So the Tenure of 
Office Act was passed to prevent this. By this act. 
which the president vetoed as unconstitutional, but 
which was passed over his veto March 2, 1867, no 
officer for whose appointment the consent of the 
Senate was needful could be removed without the 
consent of that body. This sweeping measure natu- 
rally roused the ire of the president, and he resolved 
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to ignore the act. He consequently asked Secretary 
Stanton (May 5) to resign; upon his refusal, he re- 
moved him. At the next session of Congress, the 
Senate refused to confirm this action, so Stanton 
again took possession of his office, but the president 
ordered Lorenzo Thomas, whom he had appointed in 
his place, to resume the duties of his office. For 
this action, though other points were mentioned in 
the indictment, the House of Representatives im- 
peached Johnson. According to the provisions of 
the constitution, he was tried by the Senate, Chief 
Justice Chase presiding. After a trial lasting from 
March 5 to March 16, 1868, he was acquitted, those 
voting guilty being one less in number than the two- 
This had been the 
only instance of impeachment of a president, and 


thirds necessary for conviction. 


many, even of those politically opposed to Johnson, 
thought the measure unwise. 

11. The policy of the government toward the In- 
dians has been to place them upon certain reserva- 
tion and, if at all possible to sustain peaceable re- 
lations with them. In Grant's first annual message, 
he announced a new Indian policy which in brief 
was to give the management of a few reservations 
of Indians to members of the Society of Friends. 
In a short time, other reservations were similarly 
entrusted to other religious denominations. In the 
main, this policy has succeeded in spite of injustice 
and frauds of Indian agents. It has given rise to 
the establishment of an Indian Rights Association. 
The government has also established Indian schools 
for the education of the Indian children, and among 
some of the tribes attempts are being made to fos- 
ter the habits of economy and industry. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


1. The effects on the system as a whole of the 
continuous uses of alcoholic drinks, are disordered 
digestion, heart trouble, congested capillaries, de- 
ranged liver, partial paralysis of the nerves, lack of 
power of thought, etc. 

2. Insurance companies take no risks on the 
habitual user of alcoholic beverages. 

3. Roasted coffee contains a volatile oil (caffeol), 
which gives the odor and flavor; an astringent (ta- 
mic acid); and an active principle, caffeine. The vo- 
latile oil and caffeine give to coffee its popularity as 
a drink. 

4. The use of alcoholic stimulants in the practice 
of medicine is growing less popular for by experi- 
mental investigation we are learning more and more 
about the true effects of alcohol on the human sys- 
tem; and these are all injurious. Patients refuse to 
take whisky and yet get weil. It has been proved 
beyond all doubt that alcohol is neither a flesh- 
former nor a heat-producer. 

>. Morphine is used as a medicine hypodermical- 
ly. and internally by way of the rectum. It is used 


in solution, in the form of powder, and in tablets, 
Its use becomes harmful when, from the frequency 
of its use, the system has taken on a nature, or 
condition, that demands its use to satify an intense 
unnatural craving for it. 

6. Before the process of distillation is explained to 
a class, the members should understand the forms 
of matter—solid, liquid, gaseous—and that it is pos- 
sible to change matter from one form to another, 
Ilis knowledge of these things should come from ob- 
servation and experiment. With this basis, call at- 
tention to the fact that a gentle heat changes water 
to a vapor (steam) and that cold changes the steam 
back to a liquid (water). It must also be under. 
stood that water contains a certain amount of solid 
matter in solution, and that a gentle heat is applied 
to vaporize the water. The teacher will now have 
his apparatus arranged so as to apply the heat and 
lead the vapor to where the cold is applied. The 
water changes to vapor (steam) which passes over 
and is converted back to water. The solid resitiue 
is left behind, and the water is said to have been 
distilled. 

7. The mind of the habitual drinker grows weak- 
er as he grows older, for the effect of alcohol on the 
nervous system is more manifest than upon any 
other tissue. The brain, the seat of the mind, is 
especially affected and injured through the conse- 
quent defective nutrition and the inflammation fol- 
lowing the conjestion of the capillaries. 

SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

1. Hearing is an important knowledge giving 
sense. In learning music it is vital. We can tell 
much of what is going on about us through this 
sense alone. It aids in determining distance and di- 
rection. It is chief in the lecture system of instruc- 
tion. It aids in determining the nature of certain 
materials. The pupil correctly interprets many 
things simply from the tones of voice of the teacher. 

2. The hearing of infants and of young children 
is often defective from disease, and of many chil- 
dren it is defective from lack of proper cultivation. 
At birth and for a short time after, an infant is 
deaf. 

3. At about the age of four or five. 

4. In early childhood none of the senses are acute 
or cultivated; and they are susceptible of being 
easily vitiated. They can all be trained, but the 
sense of touch develops, under skillful training, fast- 
er than the others. 

5. Such knowledge would certainly guide the 
teacher in her training of the senses and in her de- 
velopment of the power of sense-perception. She 
would know what actions to repress and what to 
encourage, and how, wisely to use and cultivate the 
sense-perception power. She must prevent the child 
fom having unhealthful sensations and from becom- 
ing developed unevenly. 

—Indiana School Journal. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


By Caroline H. Stanley, Michigan. 
In New England Journal of Education. 

The study of nature through the year should cul- 
minate in the harvest home festival of thanksgiv- 
ing. After studying about Nature’s preparation for 
winter, the spring’s awakening, the bud, the flower, 
ihe fruitage, the natural thing is to turn to the Lord 
of the harvest with thanksgiving. Let this thought 
run through all the exercises of the day, and all the 
preparation for it, and selections will easily be 
found. 

THANKSGIVING HYMN. 

(Tune, “Hendon.’’) 

Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days! 
Bounteous source of every joy, 
Let thy praise our tongues employ. 
For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield; 
For the fruits in full supply, 
Ripened ’neath the summer sky ;— 


All that Spring, with bounteous hand, 
Scatters o’er the smiling land; 

All that liberal Autumn pours 

From her rich, o’erflowing stores; 
These to thee, our God, we owe, 
Source whence all our blessings flow; 
And for these our souls now raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 


A SCRIPTURE THANKSGIVING. 

1. The day is thine, the night also is thine; thou 
hast prepared the light and the sun.—Ps. Ixxiv.: 16. 

2. Thou hast set all the borders of the earth; thou 
hast made summer and winter.—Ps. Ixxiv.: 16. 

3. By the breath of God frost is given; and the 
breadth of the waters is straightened.—Job xxxvii.: 
10. 

4. He causeth the vapors to ascend from the ends 
of the earth; he maketh lightnings for the rain; he 
bringeth the wind out of his treasures.—Ps. cxxxv.: 
‘. 

5. The rain cometh down and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater.— 
is. iv.: 10,. 11. 
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6. Praise the Lord from the earth—fire and hail; 
snow and vapor; stormy wind fulfilling his word. 

7. He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man; that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth.—Ps. civ.: 14. 


8. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which 
run among the hills. They give drink to every beast 
of the fields.—Ps. civ.: 10, 11. 


9. He left not himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.—Acts xvi.: 17. 


10. Thou preparest them corn when thou hast so 
provided for us.—Ps. Ixv.: 9. 


11. The pastures are clothed with flocks.—Ps. 
lxv.: 13. 


12. Consider the lilies of the field.—Matt. vi.: 28. 


13. At our gates are all manner of pleasant fruits, 
new and old.—Cant. vii.: 18. 


14. He hath made everything beautiful in his 
time.—Ececles. iii.: 11. 


THE CIRCLE OF THE MONTHS. 

With a string and slate pencil draw on the board 
a large circle. On this at regular intervals print the 
abbreviations for the months with pencil. In the 
center print neatly the following:— 


“While the earth remaineth, 
Seed-time and harvest, 
And cold and heat, 

And summer and winter, 
And day and night 
Shall not cease.” 


As each pupil recites, let him step to the board 
and with crayon retrace the name of the month he 
represents. He will seem to the audience to be 
printing it independently. 

January.— 

Come, ye cold winds, at January’s call, 

On whistling wings and with white flakes bestrew 

The earth. —Ruskin. 


February.— 


Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go? 

Must the buttercup and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 

Ah! lend me your little ear, love! 
Hark! ’tis a beautiful thing, 

The weariest month of the year. love, 
Is shortest, and nearest the spring. 


—Mrs. Whitney. 
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March.— 
Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing 
April's violets. 
Hiclen Hunt, 


April.— 
Now the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangied wing, 
With vermeil cheek and whisper soft, 
She wooes the tardy Spring 


Till April starts and calls around 


The sleeping. fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the loving scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 


—Gray. 


The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the mori 
Morning's at seven, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing 

The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven 

All’s right with the world. 


Robert Browning. 


June.— 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
When Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


—Lowell. 


July.— 
The infinite bliss of Natur: 
I feel in every vein, 
The light and the life of summer 
Blossom in heart and brain. 


Bayard Taylor. 


August.— 
Rejoice! ye fields, rejoice! and wave with gold, 
When August round her precious gifts are flinging; 
Lo! the crushed wain is slowly homeward rolled: 
The sunburnt reapers jocund lays are singing. 
—Ruskin. 


Septem ber.— 
Then came the Autumn all in yellow clad, 

As though he joyed in his plenteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh full glad— 


October.— 

Upon his head a wreath that was enrolled 
With ears of corn of every sort he bore, 

And in his hand a sickle he did hold 

To reap the ripened fruits, the which the earth ha 

yold. —Spenser. 


November.— 


The wild November comes at last, 
Beneath a veil of rain; 

The night-wind blows its folds aside, 
Her face is full of pain. 


R. H. Stoddard, 


I bow me to the threatening gale; 
I know when that is over past, 
Among the peaceful harvest days 
An Indian summer comes at last. 


—Mrs. Whitney, 
December. 


The time draws near the birth of Christ, 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from bill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him d'e. 


Tennyson. 


THANKSGIVING. 
30ys. 


The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 

They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 

And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor: 
The great golden pumpkins that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies: 

And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright, happy homes 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 

To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day? 


Girls.— 


The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this: To make thankful some other hearts, too, 
For lives that are grateful and sunny and glad, 

To carry their sunshine to hearts that are sad; 


For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share; 
For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 

To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 


—Child’s Paper. 
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GOD IS LOVE. 


Cuas. H. GABRIEL. 


Spores 


1. Whisper’d by the ev’ning breeze,Chanted in the state- ae trees, 
2,In the si-lenceof the night, In the bu-sy morn-ing light, 
3. Tis the theme ¥ "} and oe Flow’r,and breeze, and land, and sea; 


BEETHOVEN, arr. 
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hd # brooklet in the vale, ain ed in the rag - ing gale, 
In the murm’ringson theshore, In the crash-ing thunder’s roar, 
Ev-’rythingin rap-turecries, And the ans-wer from the skies, 





Hear it ringing:—‘‘God is love!’ Gladness bringing,‘ God is love!” 
Hear it pealing:—‘‘God is love!’ Soft-ly steal-ing, “‘Godis love!” 
Tells the sto-ry:—‘‘God is love!’ Speaks His glo-ry, “God is love!” 
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WORDS AND ARRANGEMENT OF MUSIC COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY CHAS, H, GABRIEL. 





A “BIRD’S-EYE VIEW.” 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’sAcid Phosphate. 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 


to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’”’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Boy (reading): “And she sailed down 
the river— 

Teacher “Why are ships called 
*she? ” 

Boy (precociously alive to the re- 
sponsibiiities of his sex): ‘Because 


they need men to manage them.”’—Gol- 
den Rule. 





HARVEST IS COME. 


Harvest is come. The bins are full, 


(For a young pupil.) 
He looked about in wonderment, 
And thought, “As I’m a bird, 
Such planning and such reckoning 
I really never heard. 


The barns are running o’er; 
Both grains and fruits we’ve garnered in, 
Till we’ve no space for more. 


We've worked and toiled through heat and cold 
To plant, to sow, to reap; 


And now for all this bounteous store 


“It is the very strangest thing! 
‘Thanksgiving,’ did I hear? 


Why, we small birds have that, you know, 
But ours lasts all the year.” 


Let us Thankagiving ai 


We sell examination paper with name of 
school and your name printed on heading. 
Write for sample. 
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Children’s Corner. 





PRACTICE. 


Dear Children: Cousin Carrie is 
taking a short vacation and has left 
me in the Circle. I believe I will talk 
with you a little while to-day about 
something which you all have occasion 
to do every day of your lives—practice. 

This morning I heard a piano going 
thrum, thrum, thrum, thrum. A little 
girl's voice repeated over and _ over, 
“One, two, three, four; one, two, three, 
four; one, two, three, four.” What 
was that girl doing? She was practic- 
ing on the piano. There was no music 
in the noise she was making. It was a 
dull, stupid, distracting kind of din, 
and I would not like to hear it all day. 
I asked myself if that was necessary 
io make a musician. [ like to hear a 
girl perform on the piano, or the gui- 
tar or violin. There is something de- 
lightful in the way she sweeps her ten- 
der fingers over the keyboard. It is 
pleasant to watch her swift flying 
hands, and it makes the soul kindle 
with delight to catch the sweet sounds 
that pour forth in such honeyed 
strains. But it is horrid to have to sit 
in a room and hear a piano right under 
you going ding dong, ding dong, day 
after day, and week after week. But 
there is no music without practice. 
Every one who learns to play on a 
musical instrument must go through 
with 





the drumming and the 
thrumming. She must patiently 
hammer away without making 
apy music worth hearing. She 
must pick out the keys’ one 


by one, and study all the notes and all 
their combinations. No one can play 
well who does not keep up this hum- 
drum work ail through life. Even the 
greatest musicians have to practice at 
the finger exercises every day. It is 
said that Rubenstein, the great pianist, 
practiced three or four hours every 
day. If he had not kept in practice he 
could not have delighted so many 
thousands of people with his wonder- 
ful performan 2es. 

What is true of music is true of ev- 
erything worth doing. It is practice 
that makes perfect. When I was a 
boy and had to learn to make the let- 
ters with a pen—a goose quill, rather— 


I thought it was very slow work and 


very unprofitable. I grumbled = and 
fretted. But I have lived to learn that 
no one can write, or read, or speak 


well who does not spend a great deal 
more time practicing than he does per- 
forming. 


We all like to hear a great speech, 
and are charmed with the language, 
the thoughts and the gestures of the 
great orator. But did you know, dear 
children, that no man ever made a 
truly great speech who had not spent 
years training his voice and polishing 
his language and studying his subject? 
Demosthenes was one of the greatest 
orators that ever lived, but he spent a 
lifetime studying the art of public 
speaking. Cicero was also a great ora- 
tor, but he too had to work long and 
hard before he was able to hold the at- 
tention of men. In our own country 
we have had many fine public speak- 
ers, but none of them was a born ora- 
tor. It does not matter how much a 
man knows; he cannot make a great 
speech unless he practices every day. 
If a man speaks only once in a while 
he gets out of the habit, and he cannot 
do his best. The orator throws away 
just as much time practicing as does 
the musician. In every occupation of 
a high order we must spend a great 
deal more time preparing for work 
than we do at work. A man can break 
stones withou! a great deal of practice. 
He does not need to spend years train- 
ing himself for his business, but if 
anyone does any fine work he must be 
a patient and persistent learner. The 
painter, the sculptor and the poet must 


all spend months and years on work 


that gives nobody any pleasure. I 
have seen little girls who wanted to 
paint pictures before they had learned 
to draw, and I have known many who 
wanted to play pretty pieces on the 


piano without going through the 
scales for months at a time. No one 


who goes at things that way can ever 
paint a picture or play a piece of mu- 
sic. 

I have in my mind a man who thinks 
he can write pieces good enough to 
print in a newspaper, and yet that man 
never in his life spent a month in 
studying the art of writing. He can- 
not spell more than half his words cor- 
rectly. He has no idea of style. He 
can think in a certain rude kind of 
way, but he cannot express his 





a 
thoughts so as to please others, EXERC! 
you want to write anything wort) 
printing you must first learn to throw Have | 
away a great deal more than you print} giving” 
The great writers who have Writtey with € 
the books which give us so mq >. ( 
pleasure printed only a few of thg ey : 
words and thoughts. They learned if ytters £ 
throw away. In every workshop thepf at side. 
are piles of chips which no one gos of the™ 
but the workman. In every sculptgpi @* 


studio there are heaps of broken sto 7-Th 


e 
and many old models cast aside, jy <_< 
every orator’s library are many books Pi 


and if we could see the piles of cay 
off thoughts and words we would J * 
astonish®& Remember that you cag No 
not do anything well that you hard 
not worked at a great deal. Never ty, «a 
to entertain others with work whi E 
they can do better than you can. But = 
remember that everybody must lear, 
There was a time when the best schol X.—“) 
ar in the world did not know any mor : 
than you do. ‘That is true, howeve 
little you may know. If you intend ti 
be a musician. a painter, a poet, a 
orator, or a mechanic, don’t imagine 
you can be a good one unless you prac 
tice every day. Remember, too, that 
whatever is worth doing at all § 
worth doing well. Never hesitate to } 
tear up your best essay if you think 
you can make a better one. It is never 
too much trouble to do a thing over if 
you can do it better, said Mr. Clay. 
D. M. H., in the Observer. 
ee 1-I 

The September Chautauquan o> 
tains some interesting facts concerning 
the “Origin of the Republican Party,” 
by Charles M. Harvey, with a portrait 
of Maj. Alvan E. Bovay, the acknew! 
edged founder of the party, and pie: 
tures of the church and schoolhouse it 
which the first and second Republica 
meetings were heid. 


v.— 


How’s This! bod 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Rewari 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. N- 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 

We, the undersigned, have known F.J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all busines 
transactions and financially able to carry § &- 
out any obligations made by their firm. 


WEST & TRUAX, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Al 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 9° 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 

acting directly upon the blood and mu 

cous surfaces of the system. Price, ™& 

per bottle. Sold by all druggists. < 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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EXERCISES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Have the letters of the word *Thanks- 
giving” made of pasteboard and covered 
with evergreen or some fancy paper. 
These letters should not be displayed un- 


Bi) the twelve have taken places and re- 


cited. Then, suddenly, all should bring 


learned tif ters from where they were held (down 
Shop then at side, in right hand) and place in front 
) ONE good of them. Drill will be necessary to per- 
“Brect this exercise. 
Sculptor 
ken ston r—The little folks will now appear; 
aside They, too, have thanks to give 
Side, ly Unto the God whose mercy great 
LY books Permits them still to live. 
'S of cas, , ' 
H.—-How many of us are there here, 
Would by With happy hearts and light, 
You cap Now helping to give thanks and cheer 
you he To our dear friends to-night. 
’ ve 
Never try A—“A” do I bring and put in place 
rk Which Helping a little; see? 
a God is well pleased with little thanks 
can. Buy From little girls like me. 
USt learn 
est sch N—“N’ comes the next, and here am I, 
any m Rosy and full of glee. 
any mo I thank your God that through this 
however year ie 
intend ty Good health is given me. 
poet, a k.—“K” is our King and Lord, 
imagine Who made and clothed the earth; 
e To Him we offer praise and thanks 
you prac} For all that it brings forth. 
too, that 
t all s™S—Each one of us must do his part. 
ot “S” is the letter that 1 bring; 
Sitate to Hang it up high so all can see 
‘ou think That I, too, thank the King. 
L is never - 
_ £G—"G comes now to do her part, 
g over if And say her little prayer; 
Clay, 'Tis this: ‘‘O Lord, I thank thee 
For all thy love and care.”’ 
server. 
l!-I am quite small, but you'll agree 
in Con Small boys to great men grow; 
ern} Even now I can thank the Lord 
neernlng =For grain which we plant and 
Party,’ gra ich we plant and mow. 
portraita. ....,, ; 
a V—“V" stands for vines, once graceful 
ick new! and green 
and pie: That waved in the summer breeze; 
house in Now they are yellow, but here is the 
publican fruit. 
My prayer is: “I thank Thee for 
these.”’ 
l—Another “I? now doth appear, 
ng in the list he ranks; 
adly he does his little part 
Reward In the evening’s “‘giving thanks.” 
nnot be 
N.—Now nearly finished is the word 
ledo, 0. That tells why we are here; 
wn F. J. I hope that all, when we are done, 
| believe Will thank our Lord so dear. 
business 
to carry §%.—God our Father, Savior, King, 
r firm. Accept our grateful praise, 
TAX, For all the good that we have known 
do, 0. Of life and length of days. 
VIN, Dg , 
do, 0. Al.—“Thanksgiving”’ is the motto bright 
ernally, We now have made for you; 
nd mv: : [Letters held in sight.] 
Dear friends, lift up your hearts in 
‘ice, Te praver 
4 ’Tis what all men should do. 
(Selected. 








THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 
PHYSICS. For the Study Room 
and Laboratory. By LeRoy C. 


Cooley, Ph. D., Professor of Mathe- 

matics in Vassar College. Cloth 

12mo., 448 pages. Price, $1. Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

It is now recognized that the best 
method of studying any science is by 
a wise combination of oral instruc- 
tion, including illustrative experi- 
ments, of text-book study, and of orig- 
inal laboratory investigation. The 
present book follows this plan. It 
presents a clear, systematic treatment 
of the chief laws of physics. Suf- 
ficient illustrative work is provided to 
enable the teacher to impress upon 
the minds of students in the class 
room the truth of the principles stat- 
ed. <A laboratory course accompan- 
ies the text throughout the book. Spe- 
cial care has been taken to select ex- 
periments which will not over-tax the 
capacities of beginners nor require ex- 
pensive apparatus, but which at the 
same time will call for original work 
and lead to accurate results. 

The style in which the book is writ- 
ten is simple and clear. Arbitrary 
statements of definitions and _ princi- 
pies have been avoided, and the form- 
al definitions given are intended as 
summaries of the phenomena already 
studied. 

The book constitutes a full treat- 
ment of the subject, sufficient for 
high schools, academies and colleges. 
It embodies the latest and best meth- 
ods of study and practice, and the 
most recent discoveries in physics, in- 
cluding 130 pages devoted to electrici- 
ty, and the latest results obtained by 
Hertz, Tesla, Roentgen, and others. 
{t is fully and clearly illustrated, at- 
tractively bound and well printed. 


HEALTH OF BODY AND MIND, 
How to Improve Both by Physical 
and Mental Culture. By T. W. Toph- 
am, M. D., Brooklyn Borough, New 
York City. 

No greater achievement can the ay- 
erage man perform than to get posses- 
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DO YOU WISH TO 


Advance in your Profession? 

Broaden your ficld of usefulness ? 

Equip yourself for a better position at 
advanced salary ? 




















If so, you want 


The Teachers’ 
Practical Library 


Twelve volumes covering subjects of 
necessary information to PROGRESSIVE 
teachers. Written by distinguished ED- 
ucaToRS; edited by DR.W. T. HARRIS. U. 
S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. Price, 
$15.00. Sold on easy payments. Send 
for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & COFPANY, 
New York. 


FF I UE Te 





Boston. Chicago 
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sion of himself. This he can accom- 
plish by obtaining control of his body 
—not only the muscles, but also the 
operations of his mind. Chapters 
are given on “Why We Are Sick,” 
“Hoy to Get Well,” “Athletics,” 
“Muscular Movements,” etc. <A great 
part of the book is given to physical 
training, so as to develop a perfect 
symmmetrical body. There are 25 
full page engravings showing the va- 
rious movements of the body. The 
book is beautifully printed on coated 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
with gilt top. 


HOW TO KNOW OUR COMMON 

ROCKS AND MINERALS. By W. 

J. Brinkley. Ph. D.. Austin College, 

Effingham, Ill. 

This is a very useful little book on 
a very practical subject. The author 
strives to identify our common miner- 
als by use of the means that are with- 
in the reach of all. With a file. a bottle 
of muriatic acid, a magnet, a blue 
glass and a pocket lense, your outfit 
with this little book is almost com- 
plete. 


THE OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. | Its 
Composition and Literature, by Lo- 
renzo Sears, L. H. D., Professor in 
Brown University. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London, 1897. 
The man who can make a good off- 

hand speech has certainly many ad- 

vantages over his associates. 

This book gives many valuable sug- 
gestions that will prove very helpful 
to anyone in the preparation of an ad- 
dress, and especially so to the busy 
man who is suddenly called upon to 
speak on some special oceasion. The 
very complete index adds much to the 
usefulness of the book. 
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The 
launching of the frigate Constitution. 
Apropos of this important event the 
November Atlantic contains a highly 
interesting and timely article by Ira 


Centenary celebration of the 


N. Hollis, formerly of the 
States Navy, narrating the brilliant 
exploits and achievements of this 
world famous frigate, and emphasiz- 
ing their far-reaching influence upon 
our destinies as a nation. 


United 


“The Army Mule,” humorous war 
sketches by Capt. Henry A. Castle, of 
St. Paul, and illustrated by J. W. 
Vawter, the publishers report, is in its 
second edition. The author is a 
newspaper man, and was recently ap- 
pointed Auditor of the Post-Office De- 
partment by President McKinley. The 
Bowen-Merrell Co., Indianapolis. 





“Improvement in Business.” “The 
Miners’ Strike,” “Ireland’s Famine,” 
“Yellow Fever,” “The New York May- 
oralty,”” and eleven other topics of the 
time are treated as “Current History 
and Opinjon” in the November Chau- 
tauquan in pithy editorials with apt 
exchange comment appended, thereby 
sustaining the department’s reputa- 
tion for interest and practical useful- 
ness. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., New York, 
announce for immediate publication 
“A Colonial Witch:” Being a study of 
the black art in the colony of Connec- 
ticut. By Frank Samuel Child, auth- 
or of “An Old New England Town,” 
“The Colonial Parson of New Eng- 
land,” ete. 12mo., cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


A territory of 271,000 square miles, 
comprising Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon as they are to-day, was saved 
to the Union by one man. He had 
the courage and heroism to ride on 
muleback for three thousand miles. 
The ride was thrilling, the trials and 
hardsships marvelous, the result a glo- 
rious one. The whole story, beauti- 
fully illustrated, is given in the No- 
vember issue of “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” under the title. “When Dr. 
Whitman Added Three Stars to Our 
Flag,” the closing and most intensely 
interesting article in the Journal’s 
successful series of “Great Personal 
Events.” The first women to cross 
the Rockies figure in the story, which 
proves beyond a doubt that they pre- 
ceded Fremont, the “Pathfinder.” by 
six years. 


“Lost Man’s 
has been completed by Anna 


A new story entitled 
Lane,” 


wuluarine Green, author of “he 
weavenworth Case,” “That Affair 


Next Door,” ete. 

The story will be published in book 
form in the United States and Great 
Britain by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The November Magazine Number of 
“The Outlook’ will contain an article 
by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, founded 
on the authorized biography of Lord 
Tennyson by his son, which has just 
appeared. A notably fine reproduc- 
tion of Watt’s famous painting of Ten- 
nyson, and other illustrations, will ac- 
company the article. ($3 a year. The 
Outlook Company, 18 Astor place, 
New York.) 


The editorial department of the “Oc- 
tober Current Literature” is especial- 
ly interesting, comprising five pages 
of clever comment and criticism on a 
variety of subjects. The selected 
matter, prose and verse, is as usual, 
the best that has been published dur- 
ing the month. A lengthy extract of 
absorbing interest is given from Hall 
Caine’s latest novel, “The Christian.” 
All the departments are filled with the 
very best current literature of the 
month. 


The editor of the “American Month- 
ly Review of Reviews” comments in 
his October number on the killing of 
the striking miners by deputy sher- 
iffs at Lattimer, Pa., on the preva- 
lence of lynching, on the campaign 
for the mayoralty of the Greater New 
York, and on various recent develop- 
ments in foreign politics, 


One of the handsomest catalogues 
we have ever received is the 1897-98 
list of popular school books, pub- 
lished by the well-known firm of Will- 
iams & Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y. 
It is beautifully printed of coated pa- 
per, in three colors, green, black and 
red. If one but picks it up it will be 
read all over before it is laid aside. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that 
they will include in their series of the 
“Writings of the Fathers of the Re- 
public,’ The Works of Samuel Adams, 
edited by Harry Alonzo Cushing. 

Dr. Cushing is a member of the De- 
partment of History of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The present work will be the 
first collected edition of the Writings 
of Samuel Adams, and it will include 
much material which has never before 
been published. The editor or the pub- 
lishers will be pleased to come into 
correspondence with anyone who has 
material which calls for consideration 
in connection with the preparation of 
the work. 


CHA 





BY MAIL. FREE cop 
Kerst’s School, Corning y 











SHORT=-HAND g¢ 


FEE’S Practical in every pane 


Mail instruction. First Lesson pag =. 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswegy th 


$10,000 Priz 


FOR CORRECT ANSWERS. 
YOU may obtain free transportation to% 
ern California and Return, a $50.00 stock g 
and an interestin a profitable business, Seq 
thousand competitive awards, aggegrating, 
$10,000. Every correct paper wins. Send 
stamps for prospectus. RUSSELL R. DOR 
CO., 408 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


“Art in the 
Schoolroom' 


‘An illustrated list of high class reproducti 
suitable for school decoration, selected from 
general catalogue. | . 

Mailed upon receipt of 10 cents in stdmps. 

Berlin Photographic Co, 

. re, re Publisher ae 

14 E, 23d Street, NEW Yo) cone 
( 
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New Nature Study Song! 


“SONGS OF 
HAPPY LIFE 


er torial. 


This book should be in every home as wel@i§chool 
in every schoolroom. Its influence will tend The Cc 
develop a love for the beautiful in Nature, a 
sympathy for every living creature. — <=: Byigsor 

Among the contributors of compositionsag 
Mr. Leonard B. Marshal, Supervisor of Musii§isso1 
the public schools of Boston, Mass., and Hag 
A. Clarke, Mus. D., Professor of the Sciences @iatribut 
Music in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Our Ce 
The T 
The S 
Sugge 


Lesso 
Willi 

























There are number of songs suitd 
for ‘‘Bird Day,’’ ‘Arbor Day” 
‘‘May Day,’’ and other 
‘special occasions. 


This book contains, besides the musical 
lections, reading~, recitations, memory gem 
etc., and also suggestions for entertainmes 
in schools and Bands of Mercy. Gis” "lw 9 

Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty 
per copy, Postage 8 cents. 

Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 

Special terms will be given to School B 
Correpondence with the publishers solicited. 


ARa 
Pubs 
Fren 
Thes 


8-8-8 8-0-8 O* 





Address. ... 


Art and Nature Study Publishing 0 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Send 38 cents in stamps for sample copy 


Indi 





ir 


Tha 
Mu: 


During a call that little 4-year 
Mary was making with her mothers 
slice of cake was given her. “NO¥, 
what are you going to say to tle 
lady?” asked the mother. 

“Is you dot any more?” asked litle 
Mary, demurely. 
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ie Copy.- ages 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


jmerican Journal of Education is published 
st$1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 

d-class rates. 

Soet mptly after or even before your sub- 
gript on expires. This will greatly accom- 
ate us. é 
lesen -Ressember that the publish- 
#s rust be notified by letter when a sub- 
griber wishes his paper stopped. Allar- 

rearages must be paid. 
ays Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 











CONTENTS. 


@\issouri State Meeting............. 








Ee cccanebasasens 


butions. 
QurCommon Minerals 
Me Teachers Aimt.............ccc0c00 
The Successful Teacher............ 


Events. 
ARailroad Disaster, Spain and 
18 
French Finances, Turkey and 


Thessaly ...... 19 


Bunination. 


Indiana Questions and Answers.21-24 
rial Days. 

Thanksgiving Day Program 

Music, ‘God is Love’’ 
n’s Corner. 

BIRCHICE occ cosees 


BUSINESS. 


Those Bibles are the delight of all 
who have secured them. Christmas 
will soon be here, and you will want 
to give a present to father, mother, sis- 
ter, brother, or perhaps a nearer and 
dearer one yet than all others, why 
not take advantage of our Bible offer 
on page 2 and secure one of these 
grand Bibles. Remember we guaran- 
tee satisfaction in every respect. Then 
those other books. Read this special 
offer—Good only until November 30, 
1897. To every old or new subscrib- 
er who sends one dollar for one year’s 
subscription and 25 cents for postage 
and packing, we will send one copy 
of either Brown’s Universal Question 
Book, advertised on page 34; Roderick 
Hume (page 34): Evangeline, (page 4), 
or Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (page 34). Remember, for 
only 25 cents extra you may have 
your choice of any one of above books, 
postpaid. Remember also this is a 
special offer and good only until No- 
vember 30. 


The beautiful half-tone cut used 
for printing the supplement is kindly 
loaned us by Fred Graf, the engraver, 
St. Louis. 


Commencing with November. Har- 
per’s Round Table will be published 
monthly instead of weekly, as here- 
tofore. It will become a monthly 
magazine for youth. The principal 
feature of the publication in its new 
form will be stories—especially such 
as deal with adventure and acts of 
bravery, and the healthy, vigorous 
side of every-day life. In addition to 
fiction, there will be practical and in- 
structive articles: on hunting, fishing 
and sport generally; on travel and ex- 
ploration, and all such subjects as the 
irrepressible energy of youth delights 
in. <A point of additional interest is 
that the new Round Table will be 
published simultaneously in London 
and New York. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


JOHN MacDONALD Topeka, President. 
WILLIAM G., SMITH, Minneapolis, Secv. 
GEORGE P. BROWN Bloomington. Treas. 
EDWARD L_ KFLLOGG, New York. 
SILAS Y. GILLAN, Milwaukee, 
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Paper. Postoffice. 
American Primary Teacher.Boston, Mass. 
American School Boara Journal 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Journal of Education 


Canada Teacher 
Colorado School Journal ....Denver, Colo, 
Education Boston, Mass, 
Newark, Del. 
Florida School Exponent.Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review Danville, Ill. 
Kindergarten Review...Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator Lansing, Mich. 
Midiand Schools Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
New England Journal of Education... 
Boston, Mass. 
News and Practical Educator 
Taylorville, Ill. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...Columbus, O. 
Pennsylvania School Journal 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education Boston, Mass. 
Primary School............ New York, N. Y. 
Public School Journal...Bloomington, IIl. 
School Bulletin Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education ......Minneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal ‘ew York, N. Y. 
Southern Schools........... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute....... New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ World.......... New York, N. Ye 
Texas School Journal........./ Austin, Tex. 
The Northwestern Monthly 
Neb. 


Kas. 
Wis. 


Wis. 


VERTICAL 
WRITING 


HAS NOW 


Lincoln, 

Topeka, 

Western Teacher ......... Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


asain lg Dain oh detatadbwa scabies cans Madison, 





BECOME SO POPULAR THAT 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 





HAS BROUGHT OUT. 





—, Mesfersroox «co's | 


Three New Pens, | 


FOR THIS SPECIAL PURPOSE. 
No. 556 Vertical Writer, fine points. 


“© 670 és ‘¢ medium « 
‘“s 571 ee «coarse 
THESE PENS 

are made with firm points, making a 
clear distinct outline without regard to 
shading, and have remarkable durabil- 
ity. If not already supplied in your 
school, principals should become ac- 
quainted with their merits. 

They can be ordered through the local 
stationer, but if impossible to procure 


in this way, please correspond direct 
with the 


RSTERBPOOK STERL PEN CO., 


26 JOHN STREET, 
Works, Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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A HELP For 
TEACHERS. 


-.-- HOWTO... 


Know Our Common 
Rocks and [linerals 


Enables any one to find the names of all the 
Rocks and Minerals found in our drift, and those 
met with in ordinary collections. This is just 
what the teacher needs to give interest and 
profit to his excursion. There is sent with the 
book a set of thirty (30) specimens of mineral« 
to illustrate Economic Geography. These con- 

sist of ores of the more important metals, build- 

ing-stone, etc., making in all a very valuable 
collection. Each specimen is on a separate card 
which gives its name, locality, use and compo- 
sition. Book and Minerals, 50 cents. Book 
alone, 20 cents. Write to the author, 


PROF. W. J. BRINCKLEY, Ph. D., 
EPFINGHAN, ILL. 


Physicians, Ministers, 
and all others inter- 
j ested in educational 


literary or scientific 
work, should write for announc: ment of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B.., 
Ph.D.,etc., etc. Also a special course for ladies 
who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department 

Address the secretary 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind 


A HOOSIER IN HONDURAS A. oo8's: 


travelin an almost unknown 
country—charming deseriptions, apt illustra- 
tions—will please the children, instruct and 
amuse theteacher. Different from other books 
of course, being written by a Hoosier. Teach- 
ers wanted everywhere to take o:ders for this 
work. Many report from $1 to $3 profit for an 
evening’s work. Sample copy postpaid, paper, 
75 cts.; cloth, $1.50. ELDORADO PUB. CO. 
Box 211. Indianapolis, Ind 








THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVENTS WEEKLY 


“Ulfiynder 


The First and OnLy paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, nes, ‘truthful. Trial,12 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 





ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs >ne- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
Health. Apply to 
W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
ov H.H. Brown, M. D., Secs 
103 State St., Chicago 


STUDY 
Medicine 
during 
the 
Summer. 





We take Pleasure ; in 


SPECIAL nouncing that we 41D 
NOTICE. (2ctninie cea sral His’ 


cured as manager, p BC 
H. Haney, well and favorably known to » oBEL'S 2 
readers of this paper. Mr. Haney will give 0 , 
ticular attention to our business in Illi Trees; 
Kentucky, Missouri and the neighborin yoths; 6 t 
Only one fee is required for registration jg, pilus 
offices. Write to nearest office for citculary at 
blanks. THE HAZARD TEACHERS agpymet Bids 
established 1892, 742-34 Boston Block, Mings HFN. 
olis Minn., and Atlan’a, Ill. piste. 


“THE: ei 
LATEST 


SONG DIAGONAL, [72 
HIT! 


For Public Schools andg outdoot 


song book patiicher ae ion 
~ REWARD CARDS. Sam 
Sent Free to School Teach 


80 pages, (12 pages of rudig 

and 68 pages of songs), § 

cts. in stamps for SAMPLE y 
Address, 

New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Land 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, § 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, were tay 
tea be ards, 3x4'4 inches, 8c; 3'44x5'4 12¢; 43 


The Armstutz Music 
6X74 80¢; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cz res oe i 


BLUFFTON, 9 

New Catalogue of School Supplie 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, 
Kmbossed Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift ¢ 
Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Dri 
Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Hon 
Prize, Alphabet, Number, Reading, and Merit ( 
School Aids, Reports, Diplom: is, Certificates, ete., 
All postp: uid by mail. Postage stamps taken Addr 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, Pf 


eeeCOLE CAMP 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Cheapest and the Best. 
for teaching and for business. 
Send for our handsome catalogue. 
Address, 


R. M, SCOTTEN, Principal, 


CoLE CAMP, Mo 


Prepares students 


$11.15 15 warutse for 75c. 
(ems of V Vocal Music. 


A FOLIO OF THIRTY-ONE SONGS, 


each one of which is new, copyrighted, and to 
be obtained only 1n this collection. It is won- 
derfully cheap, embracing, as it does, so great 
an amount of splendid music, both sacred and 
secular, 

No better collection of Songs can be obtain- 
ed for use in School entertainments. the Home, 
the Church, or for concert purposes, 108 pages, 
full Sheet Music size, bound in paper covers. 
Price, 75c. By mail, post paid, 85c, 

Published by 


CHAS. H. GABRIEL, 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


KEEPING IN 16 LESSONS By 
een oe ory — ghee ka 
rite for Free Pa 
“W.G. Cl G. CHAFFEE, Oswanl 


Columbia 
Bar-Lock : 
Type- 
writer, 





B A. 


VISIBLE WRITING. 


Automatic Reversible Ribbon Feed. 
Permanent Alignment. 
Only Automatic Tabulating Device. 
Key Board Marginal Release. 
Accurate Paper Feed. 
Powerful Manifolder. 
Instant Writing in Colors. 
Writing in Columns. 

The foregoing and many other labor saving 
features carefully described in catalogue, sent 
on application to FRANCIS A. SMITH, Gen. Agt., 

415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


sien. icra .— ‘Tea Srooxe 4 8 > PIECES OF 
PAT) min AA SILVER WARE 
FF ) (f ry 12 Knives, 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, & 12 
; < é Tea Spoons, all full size & of beautiful floral 


The Texas Teachers’ Br 


HAS HAD 


EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


It s the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 
SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S4 


design, made by the Sterling Silver Plate Co. 

& guaranteed. This valuable service given freeto every 
i i thisadvertisement who will sell our Remedies, We ‘don t Pook: youto 
| cent. If you agree to sell only 3 boxes of our wonderful sce vle a! 
boxes o1 sitive corn cure at 25 cts. a box, write us to-da; 
you the Remedies on consignment at once, when sol 
. money & we will send 
oe ware exactly as described a 
a tables offerto we ck! 


& we will 
you send ust 
‘ou eee ly free a complete set of allver plat 
ve same day moneyis ey ed. bapand aes trac 
pus our Remedies within re ach of 

Knives, Forks, Table 8 tkH and ‘TeaSpoons whic oF 
Remedies « to be exaatly as we claim. Address THE PARILLA DRUG ©o., Station ay 


letenk Cake = 


New York . 


5000 RAZORS GIVEN AWAIE' 


4 
My 
“Special off offer, 5000 handsome imported Sheffield § Eb 








el razors absolutely FREE, only one to each person. 
field Razors are known the worid over as the best razors 
selling as high as #10.00 each. To introduce into eve 
shaving soap which beautifies the skin, removes pim 
and all facial eruptions, leaving skin soft & smooth m, a —_ 
perfumed afterashave. Wegive above razors ABSOLUTELY 
10 cts. silver or stamps, for sample cake of soap and we will aa one at fnce se 
boxed prepaid. Each razor is highly finished with handle art cally w once a 
Wh we do this. Some firms spend thousands of dollars adverti- ing their goods ae 
magazines, when we make an offer, we mean it, knowing you will 
preciate the ‘oresent and show our goods. Address BORDEN €0., Mfg, Agts. New York City, P.0, Box 8% = 
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HID DEN 'S 7 (Especially 
yal History) BOOKS. 


BOOKS, AND FOR EVERYBODY. 
oBEL'S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 
trees; 2, Ferns’ 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles; 
yoths; 6, Fishes; 7, Reptiles; 8, Flies; each 
y illustrated, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50c. 

Bird.” By R. H. Howe, Jr.,16 mo. ¢ 1 00 
eBirds of America. By F. A. Bates. 1 00 
Flowers of America. By Goodale 7 50 
nsof No. America. By Eaton, 2 vols .. 40 0 
Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Col’dplates 2 00 
.sesof No. America. By Lesquereux 400 
jyofInsects. By J. H. Comstock. Net 375 
' TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 
PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume 
outdoor sketches. By Mr. William 
“wane Kennedy. Finely Illustrated. 16 
o,, cloth, ......  saanebene Saabiecee .....$ 1 50 
MHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By S. F. 


maton. With many perfect colered and 
bain plates. 


In 8 sections Each. $5 00 
send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
ory Books. Of all booksellers or sent b 

dee Whidden, Pablisher, 18 Arch St., Boston ° 


WEEK’S 
Yest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 

Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


4. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO... 


| pains 


not satisfactory. 


AIR BRUSH Air Brush Mfg. Co. 
Are making and selling 


to do the best work 

cheaply rather than to 

do a work. No 

W studio complete witb- 

ART ORK out it. A good thing 
foran amateur. Circular free. 

Address, AIR BRUSH MPG. CO., 26 Nasaau 

St., Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 


A Boon to Lady 
Teachers. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
Mekes Walking and work easy. 
Thousands of letters like this; 
West HAVEN, CONN., ps, Aga =. 
“I am wonderfully improved. Can walk eat sleep 
and work with comfort. Was miserable before usin; 
Brace — with falling womb, 
ali through abdomen, 
painful menstruation, consti- 
ation, poor circulation, stom- 
ach trouble, etc. I cannot begin 
to say enough in 


| thanks for the Brace. 


have gotten Braces here are 
much pleased with them. The 
inventor ought to have a monu- 
ment erected to him asa last- 


| ing testimonial.” 


MRS. L. W. TRYON. 


Money refunded if Brace is 
Send for full 
information. 


Natural Body Brace Co., Box 2, Salina, Kansas. 
Invaluable toall women who stand or walk mu 


Winter is Coming 


but you can now ride a Columbia in winter. 
Snow and ice don’t affect Columbia bicycles 


any 
more, 


more than dust and rain do. 
you can depend on the safety 


What is 
of 


OLUMBIA 








at any time. 


If you are not a Columbia rider, 


don’t let the fall season go by without being 


one. 
dition all winter. 


Commence now and keep in good con- 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 
$7 5 vo aut avike. 


HARTFORD BICYCLES, *50, $45, $40 
Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 


| Vest Pocket Rules of Order 


A COMMON-SENSE BOOK 
on an every day basis, for Literary Societies, 
Debating Clubs, and general use. Compiled 


| from the best authorities,and containing just the 


information needed, in a concise and compact 
form. Rules for debate; how to open and toclose 
a meeting; duties and rights of members and 
officers; what can be debated, or amended; 
questions of privilege, etc. Sample copy ) ost- 
paid, cloth binding, 25c. 

Vertical Copy Books, Spelling and Dictation 
Blanks etc. 

Send for price-list and terms for samples. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
112 Wabash Avenue HI CAGO, ILL. 
NEW ATHENS, oO. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE New.sTHEN?.¢: 


tion, room and books, $2.80 to $3.00a week.; total 

cost $140 a year; 8 courses; for both sexes; no 

saloon; catalogfree with plan toearn funds. 
W.A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President. 





You 
can 
learn to 
write a 


Beautiful 
Hand 


g 
yourself 
during 

the 
even- 
ings 
and at 
dtime 


It is not 
Necessary 


for you to 
be 


y 


under 
_ the 
immedi- 
ate eye 
of 


ns structor, 
—— but with 
PROPER INSTRUCTION by MAIL, you 

can learn to write a beautiful hand. 


12 Lessons 
24 si 


1 Dozen Cards........ 


Slant writing. Address, 
S, E. GUTTERRIDGE, 
220 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Sf. LOUIS, MO. 














Will soon be held in every 

State for Clerks and Carriers in 

the Post Office Service, in which 

3000 appointments were 

made last year! We have pre- 

pared hundreds for civil service ex- 

aminations who received early appoint- 

ments to Government Service. Fifth 

1 Year! Particulars as to salaries, 

| dates, places of examinations. etc., free. 
National Correspondence Inatitute (Incorporated). 

53, Second Nat'l Bank Building, Washington, D.C, 
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Page’s Incory and 
Practice of Teaching. 


—_—— 
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This is one of the best of all books for teachers. No 
teacher in this country is above David P. Page. He 
will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the 
end of time. His book should be read over and over 
again. It was one of the first books recommended 
by us. We urged its reading by teachers everywhere 
and especially by young teachers. We have circu- 
lated with great pleasure hundreds of copies. The 
book is bound to make its reader grow educationally. 
This work has*been adopted by many reading circles 
—more recently in Indiana, Illinois and New York. 
This book has been before the t achers nearly half a 
century but, except in a few details, it is as valuable 
to-day as it was in 1850. 


IT CONTAINS 


Spirit of the Teacher ; Responsibility of the Teacher ; 
Habits of the Teacher ; Literary Qualifications of the 
Teacher; Right Views of Education ; Right Modes 
of Teaching ; Exciting an Interest in Study ; School 
Government; School Amusement; The Teacher’s 
Relations tothe Parents of His Pupils ; The Teacher’s 
Care of His Health ; His Relation to His Profession ; 
Miscellaneous Suggestions, etc., besides 110 questions 
and answers on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Bound in Heavy Manilla Paper, 324 Pages. 


By [lail, Postage Paid, . - . 40c. | 


ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGICS. 


By J. N. PATRICK. 


This book is intended for Teachers and those Preparing 
to Teach. 


Supt. W. L. Steele, of Galesburg, Ill., says: ‘‘l have read 


every word of Patrick’s ‘Elements of Pedagogics.’ The book is a | 


success. It is clear and strong. The chapter on ‘The Teacher’ is 
particularly good. The book is worth reading for the terse sen- 
tences found on almost every page. They would grace any collec- 
tion of memory gems.’’ 

This book has been made the basis of the examinations in 
Pedagogy in many counties in Illinois and Missouri. It is clear, 
concise, pointed and practical. Any teacher will be made profes- 
sionally stronger by reading it. 

The book is beautifully printed in clear, large type, on good 
paper. 200 pages, tastefully bound in cloth. 


PRICE: Single copies, by mail, 85 cents. 
* (10 or more copies, by express, 65 cents each net. 





PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 
ST. LOUIS. 






BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL a 
“EXAMINER AND REVIEW Fas! 


pails, & § 
f fall instr 


Prepared by a number of ey 
County and City Superintep. 
dents. It contains nearly 3, 
questions and answers on Oy. 
thography Arithmetic, U. 5. 
History, Physiology, Philoso. 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory ang 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se. 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- fj me Brot 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils. Ap 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
2rs, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,253; to teachers, $1,00, postpaid. 























SPECIAL OFFER. 


Until Nov. 30th we will send this—the best | 
Question Book ever published—by mail'postpaid and 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one yeaf 








| RODERICK HUME, \" 





for $1.25, 





Th 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, e 
ST. LOUIS. 





BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. TN 


D>e ay 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 





it during the next few months. Tol 
This is a story of real life in the school and its surroundings, and 9k 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and Bpy 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, ini 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
| esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
| it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
| book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. tle 
PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - - £4§0¢. 


PERRIN: & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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s Perfect Heel Protector 
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"Physi Southwest 
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y- Se- Cc ting the C ial 
Examin Centers and Rich Farms of 
by State MISSOURI, 

(Perinten- Mi tye Broad Corn and Wheat Fislas and Thriving 
nation of KANSAS, 

3 The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
— most NEBRASKA, k 
© ques: Hf te Grand Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, an 

— ‘ the aa 
» imber Lan 
eto pass fg Aer ta ee Hot Bprings of ~ 


ARKANSAS, 
fhe Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 

The Sugar Plantations of 

LOUISIANA, “ 

Cotton and Grain Fields, the e Ranges an: 

» - Winter Resorts of 
TEXAS, 

Historical and Scenic 


ie best OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
e i Winter 
dae oe 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
forfull description and illustrated Femaery of 


e year 
ny of the above States, or Hot Springs, San An- 
exico, ad 





tonio, Tex., and M dress Company's s Agents, or 

1.3, DODDRIDGE, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
ers, General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
U IS. 
> iledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 
‘9 
RAILWAY. 
tuy. TWO TRAINS DAILY 
The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 

| Graded “eo 
vill read 

Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
ngs, “ Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
va” ont Buffalo, Albany, __ Boston, 
" inter- hdianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
Pe And all points North and Kast. 
ime. Uegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
Cc. Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 

New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 

rs, SEATS FREE, 
OUIS. TICKET OFFICE: 

$05 Olive St., ST, LOUIS, [0., 











Favorite Route from St. Louis. 


Solid Vestibuled Trade: 


— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Granod 
CEenTRAL 
STATION 


‘New York and to Boston, 
PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


to Kansas City, Denver, Los Augeles, Council] 
Bluffs, Omaha. Des Moiues, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 
Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and | 
Chicago. 





ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


8. E. Cerner Broadway and Olive Street, and | 
Union Station. 


(hicago SfitonR | 


IS THE BEST LINE 


——TO THE—— 


Summer : Resorts 


—OFrF— 





Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Northwest; Michi- 
gan, (anada, the Northeast, East ‘and 
Southeast, and Colorado, Califor- 


nia regon and the West, 
Kansas City and Chicago. 
ea a a 
ONLY STONE-BALLASTED TRACK. 
NO DUST 


xe 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or‘write to; 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 
BETWEEN .. 


St Louis and Chicago, 
St. Louis ana Kansas City. 
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BEAUTIFUL PULLMAN 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS. 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE.... 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
General Western Passenger Agent, 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 








4 Big Four 


BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York ‘and Boston. 


‘The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 


and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 


WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 


ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


| Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
l 





E. O. McCorMIcK, 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


WM. P. DEPPE, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 
M. E. INGALLS, 


Pass. Traffic Mgr. President. 








THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES O- 


TEXAS. 
‘WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


ane ——— 


FREE RECLINING 








KATY CHAIR CARS 


General Passenger aud Ticket Agent, } DINI NG Sony T A ] IONS 
Monadnock Building, 





OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fe FIFTY CENTS. 








BOTANY 


DAN A’S Plants and Their Children }~ 
Nee, 


is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. In a series of sh 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so be 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced almost , 
to this fascinating study 

Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard wo 
of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household wal 
and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and ; 
statement of scientific fact Here are titles of some of the 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 
ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 






















UNCONSAioys 











Apgar’s Plant Analysis cere $ .55 | Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden | Wood?’s Plant Record ............. ~— 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United otany, (Revised and Enlarged)... $1.44 | Wood’s How to Study Plants........ 1 
NS eee copious 1.00 Gray’s School and Field Book of Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1, 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 Botany, (Revised and Enlarged,) 1.80 | Wood’s Lessons in Botany.......... 
Gray’s How Plants Behave ........... 54 a of the Rocky ae | ——— = jhe Botanist and 
Gray’s How Plants Grow........... 80 7 MUTIS «40-0000 severssereessveees be OTISL ........200ese0eersesevesassersgens li 
ean Lessons in Botany............ 94 Gray and Coulter’s Text-book of Wood?s Descriptive Botany........ 5) ae 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the ; Western OS ree 2.16 Wood's New Class Book of Botany 2,08" *~' 
Northern United States......... 1.62 Goodale’s Physiological Botany 2.00  Youmans’s First Book of Botany ij — 
: : - Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life .60 | Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 1, 
Gray’s Tourist’s Edition.............. 2.00 | Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature Bently’s Physiological Botany 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual......... 2.16 Part Veg POMtS.ccscccccce-ccssossees. y yslological botany... Ly 


. 44 | Willis’s Practical Flora.............. 
BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. NO MATTER WHAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN F 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTRODUCTION ne 
TERMS. CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, oe 
CINCINNATI ; 
CHICAGO 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ~ 
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Roudebush Writing System 


NEW, PORTFOLIO WRITING BOOKS— 


Primary, Intermediate, Advanced; 
NOVEL, Three numbers only. 





The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is 
the acme of bicycle construction. 
New and expensive principles of 
construction involved make the 
cost of building enormous, Hence 
the price is $100. 


eS 


UNI 
QUE, THE ARRANGEMENT 
SENSIBLE, Of letters ani copies is logical. The 


most complete and ec »nomical Course 
\ ECONOMICAL. in Writing. 
EXTRA BOOKS—THE WRITING TABLETS at a cost of 5 cents each. 


> LAS Engraved Writing Charts, Slant or Vertical. 
Manual for Teachers free tousers of the system 


RO aE 





The only bicycle 
with true bearings 


Last year the Waverley was as 
good as any wheel in the market— 
better than most. Because new 
machinery was not needed for its 
continued construction, the price 
of the improved 1896 model has 
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Central School Supply House, ° 
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been reduced to $60—a saving of We sell everything needed in a schoolroom. CHICAGO, uu 
$25 to you. Catalogue Free. Kies 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Send for Catalogues. ——— __U. S. Ay Pi trin 




















